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ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. 


The performances of this society of singers are gradually 
increasing in attraction, The audience on Monday night, at 
the last concert but one of the present series, completely 
filled the large room at Willis’s, and a great many extra seats 
were brought into use. Success in this instance- has been 
well deserved, and the support of the public judiciously be- 
stowed. The glee is thoroughly English, and the madrigal 
has been as powerfully represented by English musicians as 
by those of Italy. The preservation of the most generally 
admired specimens, and the revival of others, in many cases 
superior to those which have hitherto retained popularity, is 
therefore a national act, and must be a labour of love to 
those who appreciate the beauty of our early melody and the 
claims to distinction of the school which has sprung out of it. 
Now that the influence of foreign music is so omnipotent 
among us, any effort to rescue from oblivion what is worthy 
consideration in our own merits encouragement. The English 
Glee and Madrigal Union has such an object in contempla- 
tion, and, if it continues to prosper, may be the means of 
effecting much good. Up to this time the plan has been 
efficiently carried out, although exceptions might be taken 
to certain errors in the management. For example, the in- 
troduction of solo songs and airs is superfluous, and reduces 
the concerts to a level with ordinary miscellaneous perform- 
ances. This was not the case at the outset. Should it be 
persisted in, people will naturally begin to suspect that 
the original scheme was a failure, and that English glees 
and madrigals, however well executed, are insufficient of 
themselves to draw an audience. It is, however, because 
we are convinced of the contrary that we call the attention 
of those whom it concerns to an infraction which robs the 
Glee and Madrigal Union of all special character. Another 
point open to animadversion is the large preponderance of 
the exclusively “ popular” in the programmes. The declen- 
sion of the English school of glees, like that of the English 
sehool of ballads, must be attributed to a want of judgment 


which has always kept prominent the most vulgar specimens i 


of each. When the musical taste of the public had become 
fastidious, through a growing familiarity with the composi- 
tions of German, French,; and Italian writers, it naturally 
rejected, as worthless, a style of music which it found so 
shabbily represented. The glee then gradually went out of 
fashion, and our best composers refrained from upholding 





it by further contributions. The greatest, the most prolific, 
and the last of our glee writers, Sir Henry Bishop, no longer 
found a ready market for what posterity will probably 
adjudge his most genuine and original inspirations, and ceased 
to compose glees. What has been produced since, with few 
exceptions, is valueless. Very recently, however, owing in 
some measure, we imagine, to the popularity enjoyed, even 
in this country, by the Lieder taffel (table-songs) of Mendel- 
ssohn, Weber, &c. curiosity has been once more directed to 
our English glees and madrigals. The mine re-explored 
abundant treasures came to light, which had long slept unre- 
membered in obscurity. Some of our best composers (among 
others, Mr. Macfarren) turned their attention to the school, 
and produced glees and madrigals which, while wearing (as 
they should do) the costume of the actual period, can stand 
comparison with the acknowledged models of Stevens, 
Webbe, Horsley, Bishop, &c. Here, then, is a fair occasion 
for the English Glee and Madrigal Union to give a spur to 
native talent, to enrich their repertory with new examples, 
and to establish their society on solid and durable grounds. 
The master-pieces of the older writers, varied by approved 
contributions from those of the present day, would furnish 
material for programmes of far greater interest than the selec- 
tion presented on Monday night at Willis’s Rooms. That 
the glee may be expanded into a larger and more attractive 
form, that it may be made to tax the ingenuity and kindle 
the imagination of musicians of the highest acquirements, has 
been triumphantly shown by Mendelssohn, one of the chie¢ 
peculiarities of whose genius was its universality. The 
madrigal is open to similar extension; but the mistake with 
many able writers is to suppose that, when they set about, 
a glee or a madrigal, it must (especially the latter) of neces- 
sity be cut onthe ancient pattern, with fragments of tune, 
continual imitations, and unexpected diatonic progressions. 
The specimens thus furnished cannot well be otherwise than 
lifeless copies, in many cases mere parodies of what has gone 
before. There is no conceivable reason why the increased 
resources of the art, which have developed almost every 
style of music to such a remarkable degree, should alone be 
inapplicable to glees and madrigals. 

Little need be said of Monday night’s performance, beyond 
awarding unqualified praise to the satisfactory manner in 
which the glees and madrigals were executed by Mrs. Ender- 
ssohn, Miss M. Williams, Messrs. Lockey, Hobbs, Francis, 
Land, and H. Phillips. Part I. comprised Wilbye’s madri- 
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gal, Flora gave me fairest flowers ;” Elliott’s glee, “ The 
Bee;” Callcott’s glee, “ Thyrsis, when he left me;” and 
John Benet’s madrigal, ‘“‘ My mistress is as fair as fine.” 
The second, a very poor glee, and the last, a very charming 
madrigal, wereencored. Part II. included solo songs, &c., of 
Dr. Greene, Pelham, Humphreys, Dr. Arne, and Purcell, 
sung by Mr. Francis, Mr. Lockey, Miss M. Williams, and 
Mr. H. Phillips, and accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. 
Land. As these, however, were, in our opinion, foreign to 
the purpose, the mere allusion to them must suffice. The 
third part contained Walmisley’s glee, ‘‘ I wish to tune my 
quiv’ring lyre;” Horsley’s ‘See the chariot at hand ;” 
Davy’s “‘ Just like love is yonder rose,’’ (with additions by 
Mr, Novello); and Macfarren’s madrigal, “ Maidens never 
go a wooing” (Charles IJ.) The glee of Horsley, and the 
madrigal of Macfarren, both faultless in their way, were sung 
- to perfection, and repeated by unanimous desire. A strong 
objection to our glees and madrigals lies in the “ poetry,” 
which, in a number of instances, is either made up of unmean- 
ing conceits, or sentimental twaddle. The adaption of new 
words to some of them is worth considering. Of course, 
when the name of an acknowledged poet is attached, inter- 
ference would be reprehensible; but, happily, the anonymous 
effusions are for the most part decidedly the worst. 








MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S SOIREES. 


Mr. Lindsay Sloper commenced his Annual Series of three 
performances of Chamber Music on Thursday night, atthe New 
Beethoven Rooms. The programme, as usual at the concerts 
of this eminent artist, was composed of the best music, vocal 
and instrumental. It was as follows :— 


PROGRAMME.—FIRST PART. 
Sonata in E major, for Pianoforte and Violin, 
Messrs. Lindsay Sloper and Dand 
Scena, Miss Dolby ee 
Sonata in A flat Major. Op. 110, 
Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper 


J.S, Bach. 
ee Handel. 


Beethoven. 


PART SECOND. 


Three Duettinos, No. 1, in A major. 

F major. No 8, in D major. 

Miss Kate Loder and Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
Duett, Miss Amy Dolby and Miss Dolby 
Selection trom New Studies, Op. 16,—No. 6, in 

G major. No. 7, inD major. No. 8, in B, 

minor. No. 9, in B major. ay = 

Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. ... Lindsay Sloper. 
Songs of France, “ May Day” and “ Hunting 

Song,” Miss Dolby. ass bas ae 
Trio in G major, for Pianoforte, Violin and Violon- 

cello, Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, Dando, and H. 

W. Goodban ... ee ast bie 

The Sonata of Bach is one of his best: the adagio 
especially abounds in striking and masterly progressions, It 
was admirably played, pianist and violinist both skillfully 
preserving the prim simplicity of style, best suited to the 
master. The Sonata of Beethoven is rarely played ; it is, 
nevertheless, one of his finest, and one of his most brilliant. 


No, 2, in 


Robert Schumann, 
Mendelssohn. 


Gounod 


Mozart. 





The schergo, although the sonata is a late work, is the only 
eccentric part of it. Beethoven himself has seldom surpassed 
the pathetic beauty of the adagio—a sort of wild, broken canto ; 
while among the rare fugued movements that fell from his 
pen, we know not of one so clear and masterly as that which 
constitutes the finale of this sonata, with its ingenious inver- 
sions and quaint counterpoint. Mr. Sloper’s performance of 
this sonata was finished and effective in the highest degree, 
The duettinos of Schumann are trifles, more intrinsically en- 
gaging than is the usual style of this eccentric master. They 
were perfectly rendered by Mr. Sloper and his fair coadjutor, 
Miss Kate Loder. The four studies of Mr. Sloper are 
favourable specimens of a work which we intend shortly 
to review at length. We are, therefore, satisfied here to pro- 
claim them worthy of their composer, who executed them, as 
he did the fine and natural trio of Mozart, with faultless 
accuracy. In the latter, he was supported with great ability 
by his associates, Messrs. Dando and Goodban. The vocal 
music was interesting; and Miss Dolby’s perfect singing 
produced its usual effect, and obtained an encore for the 
hunting song of M. Gounod. The lovely duet of Mendels- 
sohn was sung with the best possible taste by this dis- 
tinguished artist and her young sister, Miss Amy, who 
promises to do credit to her name. 

The room was filled by an elegant and appreciative audi- 
ence. The next soirée is announced for the 19th inst. 








MR. STERNDALE BENNETT'S SOIREES. 


Mr, Sterndale Bennett convoked his friends and patrons 
to his first performance of classical pianoforte music (8th 
annual series) on Tuesday evening. The locale, as usual, 
was the Hanover Square Rooms, The programme was as 
follows :— 

PART FIRST. 
Trio in D major, Op. 70, Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello. YP B nee 
Selections, Pianoforte. Romance in A flat. 
Temae Variazioni,in F, .. 
Aria, “ Lascia ch’io pianga.” —... “i 
Sonata Duo in A major, Pianoforte aud Violin. 
PART SECOND. 


Sonata, C major. Op. 102, Pianoforte and 
Violoncello - a, oes 
Two Songs, “To Chloe in Sickness,” and 
“ Gentle Zephyr.” xg cai 
Selections from Lieder ohne Worte, Pianoforte. 
Chamber Trio, (A major) Op. 26, Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Violoncello. a ” 


Beethoven. 
Mozart. 


Handel. 
J.S, Bach. 


Beethoven. 


W. S. Bennett. 
Mendelssohn. 


W. S. Bennett. 
As- 


The gigantic trio of Beethoven was played superbly. 
sociated with two such artists as M. Sainton and Sig. 
Piatti, Mr, Bennett was quite at his ease, and the ensemble 


could hardly have been more perfect. The two latter pieces 
of Mozart, the romance especially, are quite Mozartean. 
They were charmingly played by Mr. Bennett and much 
applauded. The quaint, old-fashioned, and fugacious sonata 
of Bach was rendered with due gravity and solemn point by 
Mr. Bennett and M. Sainton. The andante, written almost 
throughout in strict canon, was particularly nice. The (so- 
called) Presto would, according to modern ideas, be termed 
Tempo emmodo. Query—Festina lente. 

The sonata of Beethoven, one of his latest compositions, 
was beautifully played. Sig. Piatti brought out the melodious 
phrase at the beginning of the adagio with great effect. The 
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allegro has a phrase which reminds the hearer of the “ Bay of 
Biscay” reversed. The lieder ohne worte were the 1st and 
3rd of Book 7 (posthumous), which being encored, Mr. Ben- 
nett substituted the 4th and 5th of Book 8. Of the ério of 
Mr. Bennett we have frequently spoken in terms of the 
highest praise. The serenade, with its perpetual pizzicato, 
produced the usual effect, and the whole was performed by 
the great pianist and his associates in a masterly manner. 

Miss Louisa Baxter (from the Academy) has a fresh mezzo 
soprano voice of considerable power. Her intonation and 
expression are good, and with further practice she may make 
an excellent concert-singer. The air by Handel is the same 
that Meyerbeer scored for Mad. Viardot, with a different 
figure of accompaniment to each couplet. In the beautiful 
song of “ Chloe in sickness,’’ Miss Baxter’s articulation was 
somewhat deficient, nor did she sing the “ Gentle Zephyr ” 
so easily as might have been desired. Nevertheless she 
did very well on the whole, and will do still better. 

The room was filled by an audience of the “ elect,” who 
remained until the end of the performances. At the second 
soirée (Feb. 24) Mr. Bennett will play, with Sig. Piatti, a new 
sonata-duo, for piano-forte and violoncello, of his own com- 
position. Better late than never. A new work from one of 
the best composers for the piano-forte whom the art has 
known cannot but be welcomed with avidity. 








LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The oratorio of Elijah was given by this society on yester- 
day sennight, to a Halleven unusually crowded. The vocalists 
were Misses Birch, Dolby, Stewart, and L. Baxter ; Messrs. 
Phillips, Lockey, Temple, and Frost. Elijah is now becom- 
ing too well known at the Hall, to render any analysis of the 
oratorio needful. The gems of the work were listened to 
with the same profound attention as ever. These consist 
(in the first act) of the opening chorus; the duet, “ Zion 
spreadeth her hands;” the quartet, “Cast thy burden on 
the Lord ;” and the song, “Is not His word like a fire.” 
The great efforts of the work, however, are the chorus, ‘“‘ Woe 
to him,” and the song, ‘ Hear ye Israel,” in the second act. 
In alist of the popularities of the oratorio, the little trio, 
“ Lift thine eyes,” should not be omitted, although it appeals 
to popular, rather than to classical taste. Among the execu- 
tants, Miss Dolby, as usual, took the lead. This lady shows 
so much taste and feeling in everything she does, that it is 
difficult to say when she is most successful. Perhaps the 
song, “‘ Woe unto them,” was her best effort on the present 
occasion. Miss Birch in the air, ‘‘ Hear ye Israel,” seemed 
aware that one of the gems of the work had fallen toher share, 
and the fair syren accordingly did it ample justice. Miss L. 
Baxter, with her pretty voice and pure style, is fast realising 
the promise she gave when she first appeared at these con- 
certs two years ago. She took her part in the duet, “ Zion 
spreadeth her hands,” with graceful ease and fluency, and 
was ably seconded by Miss Stewart, another youthful aspirant 
at the Hall, who possesses considerable personal as well as 
vocal attractions. Miss Baxter's correct and musician-like 
reading was visible throughout the evening. Messrs. Phillips, 
Lockey, and the other gentlemen, were as efficient as ever. 
If the chorus lacked the perfect precision and energy which 
invariably distinguish them in Handel’s more popular orato- 
rios, their performance was highly satisfactory in every 
respect. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Me. C, A, Seymour’s Quartet ConceRT. 
PROGRAMME.—PART. FIRST 
Quartet, in D Minor, Op. 76—T'wo Violins, Viola, 
Violoncello aa aa aa’ Haydn. 
Messrs, C. A Seymour, E. W. Thomas, Baetens, 
and Lidel. 
Posthumous Quartet Music, Op. 81 (Andante and 
Scherzo aad a a<a Mendelssohn. 
PART SECOND, 
Grand Duet, in D Minor—Two Violins - ... 
Messrs. E. W. Thomas and C. A. Seymour. 
Quartet, in E Flat—T'wo Violins, Viola, and 


Spohr. 


Violoncello re ad Mendelssohn. 
Messrs. I..W. Thomas, C. A. Seymour, Baetens, 
and Lidel. 


The second concert of the present series took place as 
above at the Town Hall, Chorlton-on-Medlock, on Thursday, 
the 29th ultimo, when we braved the wind and weather, on 
the kind invitation of our genial friend, Mr. Seymour, and 
were present for the first time this season. We could oftener 
attend if the concerts were held in their old central locale—the 
Athenzeum, or the Royal Institution. The Chorlton room 
is too much on one side the town, and exactly the very oppo- 
site side to that where your own correspondent resides. We 
shall get to them as often as it is possible, for our own 
sakes ; and when we do so, report accordingly. We were 
sorry to see the very select audience so few in number. 
Hallé’s pianoforte attractions seem more powerful than the 
strings, as how differently are his concerts attended! There 
is another reason, too: Hallé is greatly supported by his 
own countrymen; and yet a third—the Manchester Town 
Hall is central, which the Chorlton Hall is not. There was a 
charm, too, in the quartet room and the arrangements. A 
good cheerful fire was at one end of the room, at which the 
four executants were tuning their instruments, chatting 
familiarly with their friends amongst the audience around 
them, until eight o’clock, when they leisurely proceeded to 
the other end of the room, mounted the slightly raised 
platform, and commenced Haydn’s quartet as if it was 
a private party. Mr. Seymour led this in excellent style. 
In the first movement, the allegro—the first violin being 
principal—he had a good deal to do; aud he did it famously. 
The andante is a graceful, flowing movement, as beautiful as 
some of Mozart’s; and again Mr. Seymour’s violin was 
heard to advantage. The minuet was quite after Haydn’s 
manner, and was dashed off brilliantly, as was also the presto 
finale by Mr. Seymour and his three talented friends, Messrs, 
Thomas, Baetens, and Lidel. They are all excellent quartet 
players ; and they blended together so well in Haydn’s quartet, 
as to make it a great treat and a capital opening. 

Mr. Perring was engaged as vocalist; but a severe cold 
and hoarseness prevented his appearing. To make up for 
his absence, Mr. Seymour introduced two movements from 
Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Quartet Music (Op. 81), the 
andante and scherzo, led by Mr. Thomas. 

They are both in Mendelssohn’s happiest manner. The 
flowing solo passage for the tenor in the andante, with the 
piano and staccato accompaniment of the first and second 
violins, is very beautiful, and was so exquisitely given by 
Baetens, that we regretted it was not encored. The scherzo 
was encored rapturously in spite of the very small audience. 
It is as conversational, playful, and fairy-like, as any of Men- 





delssohn’s instrumental works, and was so. charmingly played, 
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as richly to merit both the applause and the encore. The 
first part wound up with a fine work—Beethoven’s trio in G 
(No. 3) for Seymour, Baetens, and Lidel, who did ample 
justice to it, and delighted every one in the room. We had 
not for some time heard one of Beethoven’s string trios, so 
enjoyed it amazingly ; all the movements are beautiful, but 
the second (adagio cantabile) and the (presto) finale are pre- 
eminently so; the latter is very full and brilliant, with a 
familiar subject most elegantly treated. The second part 
opens with a duct for two violins, for Messrs. Thomas and 
Seymour—the first movement (allegro) was very dry and 
devoid of interest—not so the second (adagio), or the third 
(presto finale), The adagio had a beautiful motive taken up 
by each violin alternately, and accompanied by the other, 
which showed the power of expression of each of these clever 
soloists ; the last movement also displayed their power over 
the most rapid feats of execution. The finale was our 
favourite—Mendelssohn’s quartet in E flat, led by Thomas. 
It commences with the slow movement—the adagio-—which 
is somewhat unusual; in lieu of a scherzo, too, there is a 
canzonetta allegretto (very beautiful), followed by a most 
expressive andante (in which the four stringed instruments 
swelled out their tone, until it seemed like a small orchestra), 
and concludes with a lively allegro. The whole quartet 
abounds in passages of great beauty, characteristic of Men- 
delssohn, and his bright and fanciful imagery—the effective 
yet sparing use of unison—the giving out a theme from one 
instrument, and the successive replies to it from the other— 
all sources of great delight in hearing well played—yet how 
meagre does it all seem when described on paper! We never 
enjoyed one of Mr. Seymour’s quartet concerts more. His 
next is fixed for the 26th inst., we see. Hallé's last chamber 
concert will be reported, if all’s well, in your next. The 
Guild of Literature and Art give their amateur play and farce 
on Wednesday next, at the Free Trade Hall—as yet your 
correspondent has not had the usual complimentary dual. If 
places are provided or reserved for the press, we shall attend 
and report thereon ; whether or no, we wish the noble band 
of amateurs every success they deserve. 





JULLIEN AT MANCHESTER. 


There was again a very large and highly musical audience at 
the Free Trade Hall on Saturday evening, on the occasion of M. 
Jullien’s last concert. 

One of the most striking features of Jullien’s concerts is, the 
increasing musical character of the audiences. Years ago, Jullien 
was accounted a charlatan and a quack, and musical amateurs 
were as sparingly visible among his audiences, as currants in a 
boarding school plum-pudding. Anon, his “quadrilles” and 
“waltzes” were found to be something better than their name 
imported; and that many of them would do no discredit to the 
classical symphony, but were so called from that great lack and 
vagueness of terms which is the opprobrium of the musical art. 
Then artists and amateurs attendcd in greater numbers; until, at 
length Jullien’s concerts draw together such an assemblage of 
musical people as no other public concerts in the town are ever 
able to attract. We have never been so impressed with this fact 
as during the series of concerts just closed. And equally notice- 
able is the lively interest which the leading selections of each 
scheme excite, both in anticipation and in actual performance. 
Let it be a classic overture—the best movement from some well- 
known symphony, or one of Jullien’s own best compositions, and 
these connoisseurs are all on the eager listen for some favourite 
effect ; and should it happen to be a Don Guovanni selection, 
almost every passage has its peculiar and expectant beauty of 





delivery, by the accomplished artists of Jullien’s band. 





We have little to say cf the concert of Saturday evening, except 
that it fully illustrates the foregoing remarks, and is deserving of 
the highest encomiums which we have bestowed upon its prede- 
cessors. Sivori’s radiant tones and fine execution again excited 
rapturous applause. Bottesini was perhaps even more enjoyed 
than ever—surprise at his wondrous mastery over such an instru- 
ment having given way to the quieter emotions favourable to a 
full appreciation of his more classic attainment, in the unerring 
truth of his intonation, and the extreme delicacy of his fingering 
Lavigne was the only other soloist of the night. We have heard 
this accomplished oboeist with greater pleasure, but perhaps 
the piece was intended especially to exhibit his power of conti- 
nuous execution for minutes without taking breath, by inhaling 
and exhaling at the same time;—an art possessed by some ex- 
perimentists with the blow-pipe, but which we never before saw 
exhibited in the concert-room. It was certainly curious to see 
the capacious chest of the performer swelling as if in the act of 
taking breath, at the same moment that you heard the continuous 
tones of his instrument; but we fancy the faculty is more curious 
than useful, as the rythmical character of musical composition 
admits of pauses for inspiration, of which the skilful artist can 
easily avail himself, without the slightest detriment to his per- 
formance. Let us repeat, however, that M. Lavigne is the finest 
oboe player we have ever heard. Miss Cicely Nott again exhibited 
her very neat and facile execution of florid passages, for which 
her high, attenuated, and flexible voice is so peculiarly adapted. 
If this young lady assiduously avail herself of the very great ad- 
vantages she now possesses, a few years will see her take an 
exalted position in lyric art-—most likely filling the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the retirement of Madame Persiani. 

The orchestral music all went off well, especially (among the 
lighter music) the “Prima Donna Waltz.” The “ allegretto”’ 
from Beethoven's symphony in F was given with the utmost deli- 
cacy of expression. The “ Indian Quadrille” was much more en- 
joyable than on the first performance, from its quaint construction 
being better understood. The greatest feature of all, however, 
in this admirable concert, was the selection from Don Giovanni, 
which fully realised all the Jaudation which we bestowed upon it 
on Saturday. It was listened to with the most eager attention, 
and was rewarded with that peculiar—not noisy, but cordial 
applause which shewed how much it had been enjoyed. 

On the whole, M. Jullicn has never given a more successful 
series of concerts than the present; and deservedly successful ; 
for he has never presented us with such an aggregation of talent, 
and never, except in the occasional Beethoven concerts, given us 
such a large amount of good and admirably-perfurmed music.— 
Manchester Guardian, Jan. 31. 











HENRI HERZ.—REMINISCENCES OF HIS TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


(Translated from “ La France Musicale,” by W. Grilliers.) 


Continued from page 21, 
New Beprorv.—Tue Temperance Society. 


The report of the sucecss which attended my concerts in 
Boston, was carried far and near in the country of Massachusetts ; 
not only had numbers been drawn from the neighbouring towns, 
but amateurs from distant places came expressly to Boston to 
persuade me to visit them. The first place I went to was New 
Bedford, a small town situated in a charming valley. There is 
the rustic cottage of the labourer, the elegant houses of mer- 
chants, and the solitary dwellings of the retired trader. There 
are many which astonish by the magnificence of their colonnades 
and galleries. There are others that gently draw your imagina- 
tion under their modest roofs, and dream of content and happi- 
ness, and you yearn to live and depart in peace from the midst of 
the friends of youthful days. 

Notwithstanding the struggle that material interest engenders 
in the United States, the inhabitants of New Bedford have not 
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remained indifferent to the attractions which the arts present. I 
met some among them surrounded by sweet content, devoting 
their time to the cultivation of poetry and music. Having no 
theatre, they never witness the stormy incidents of the drama, or 
the winding stratagems of comedy; humble adorators of harmony, 
they are content with the concerts which travelling artists occa- 
sionally present them. They are therefore passionate lovers of 
music, and talent is appreciated and rewarded at its true worth. 
I was acquainted, while in New Bedford, with a professor of the 
pianoforte, Mr. Thorp, who is at the same time an esteemed 
composer. He has a number of pupils, , and is held in high con- 
sideration. The best and richest families vie with each other in 
obtaining his services, and he has as much occupation as he could 
possibly desire. Being full of activity, he, notwithstanding, found 
time to aid the progress of art, both by his word and pen. I have 
great satisfaction to recal in my reminiscences the name of this 
obliging and amiable artist. In New Bedford, as in all American 
towns, large or small, religious sects, and moral and political insti- 
tutions, may be counted by hundreds. I will not speak of the 
sect called ‘ Shakers,” of which the principal religious exercise 
consists of somewhat the same kind as the Turkish Dervish—-viz : 
in dancing and turning round, accompanied by frantic gestures, 
tillthey are seized by a vertigo, and fall almost senseless upon 
the ground; nor will I say anything of that called the Messiah, 
founded by a woman named Johanna Southcott, who had 
announced herself some years ago as nothing more nor less than 
the Saviour of the world; I will only say a few words of a society 
very popular in the United States by reason of an incident of 
which I am reminded. 

One evening, after one of my concerts, I had invited a few friends 
to sup with me at my hotel. After we were all assembled and the 
usual American compliment had been gone through, our conversa- 
tion happened to light upon the several moral and religious institu- 
tions of America. The conversation began to be animated—for 
the Americans are warm conversists—when I perceived my guests 
slily departing, one after the other, without uttering a syllable. I 
was at last left alone with my friend, Thorup, and fearing I had 
involuntarily said or done something to create offence in the minds 
of my departed guests, I begged him to explain the motive of 
their inexplicable and mysterious flight. He answered me very 
phlegmatically— 

“Oh! a moment ago, when the door of the dining-room was 
opened, they perceived some bottles of wine on the table.” 

“Well, and what harm was there in that ?” 

“A great deal, my dear Mr. Herz; you must know that nearly 
all the inhabitants of this place appertain to a society called the 
Temperance, and all its members have not only foresworn wine, 
but also avoid being seen at a table where the liquor of Noah might 
be tasted, since the malevolent would not fail to denounce them, 
or, perhaps, the temptation might be too strong forthem! Not- 
withstanding,” continued Mr. Thorp, who saw my amazement, 
“do not believe that these Brothers of temperance observe a com- 
plete or total abstinence ; the ill is only perpetrated in the greatest 
secret, and not in a public hotel like this.” 

This explication fully enlightencd me as to the successive and 
passable unpolite desertion of all my guests. Our supper ter- 
minated ¢éte-d-téte with my friend, who gave me irrefragable proofs 
of his non-membership of the Temperance Society. 

An inhabitant of the town told me, under promise of the greatest 
secrecy, that the actual President of the New Bedford Temperance 
Society had of yore been a musician, and much addicted to intem- 
perance ; that through a frightful orgie, in which he had succumbed 
in a state of jnanimate intoxication, he had constituted himself one 
of the most devoted champions of temperance. 

This incident reminds one of those aged coquets, who, after 
having led a life somewhat eccentric, end by burying themselves 
alive in a melancholy and solitary convent, at the same time 
becoming all the more intolerant as they have sius to erase. It is 
only another justification of the trite and eternal adage, that “ When 
the devil is old, a hermit he becomes.” 


An OsstinaTE Horn-PLAYER. 


to Boston to fulfil an engagement I had entered into with the 
Philharmonic Society. This association possesses an orchestra and 
numerous chorus. Who could credit, that in a town where birth, 
noble titles, where artistic or literary talent, have insignificant value, 
that where the only sign of zeal and acknowledged distinction is 
in the dollar; who would credit, I say, that there should be found 
a re-union of artists and amateurs, animated by one object and by 
one thought, a complete unanimity to attain and bring about the 
progress of the musical art under its most diversified forms and 
elevating tendency? ‘This, as surprising as it may appear, is 
nevertheless an incontestable fact, and by which, I must confess, I 
was very much astonished. Their vocal and instrumental execu- 
tion is irreproachable, and their intelligent audiences—composed 
in the greater part of season subscribers—comprehend and admire, 
with marvellous discernment, the sublime beauties of Beethoven 
and Mozart, to which the society gives the preference of per- 
formance. 

I cannot but praise the manner in which the orchestra accom- 
panied my fourth concerto ; most of its members played their parts 
conscientiously, all, with the exception of an obdurate horn-player, 
who, at the rehearsal, would never submit to be led in time, but 
throughout the continuation of my rondo would, with ludicrous 
obstinacy, invariably play an E for aG. It was to no purpose I 
reiterated that in an orchestra it was the duty of each musician to 
play his part exactly as it was written. 

“You are mistaken, sir; the note you are pleased to call Gis posi- 
tively an E; and at the same time, perhaps you are unaware that 
we are in a country of liberty, in which each has a right to play 
exactly as he pleases.” 

As his argument admitted of no reply, I was obliged to dispense 
with the services of this eccentric and obstinate horn-player, who 
retired, not, hcwever, without loading me with a few choice and 
select maledictions. With this furious insistance for equality, one 
can easily understand that they should exhibit, with pride, the 
walking-stick of Franklin, by the side of the coat, epaulettes and 
sword of Washington, the plates and iron forks which he used in 
his travels, a penknife presented to him by his mother when he was 
twelve years of age, and a horn button from his coat. 


PROVIDENCE. 


From Boston I departed for Providence, a commercial and some- 
what musical town. The whole of the ideal of its inhabitants is 
in the satisfaction which physical existence presents them ; there, to 
a greater extent than anywhere else, man is considered as a machine, 
apt for the rude and laborious labour of commerce, or as an animal 
condemned to plough the ground and feed on its herbage. In two 
words, he is a thing of gold or stone, from which the joyous feelings 
of nature have all been withheld. 

However, the day on which I arrived at Providence, I was able to 
give a concert, and assembled an audience of more than five hundred 
persons. ‘ihree hours had sufficed to spread the announcement, 
and cause the congregation of all the amateurs in the town. The 
portrait I‘have just sketched of the inhabitants of Providence would 
appear to repress the idea of their having an organization inclined 
to gaiety; but to judge by the reception I received from them, 
one is inclined to suppose them gifted with a disposition mon- 
strously disposed to laugh at things in gencral. Immediately I make 
my appearance on the platform I am saluted by unanimous 
hilarity. I play my piece, and still their laughter continues. A 
duet is sung, and the hilarity becomes boisterous. A violin solo 
was to follow ; but the first bars had hardly been played before the 
laughter became so noisy and general that the poor violinist com- 
pletely lost his self-possession and abruptly disappeared. Not 
being able to account for a public manifestation so new to me, I 
again ventured on the platform, and to put an end to their hilarity 
passably misplaced, I began to play a sentimental and melancholy 
piece; nothing would do—naught would check their laughter, 
which only became louder and louder. At last, seeing that all my 
efforts to end their overflow of joviality were useless, we determined 
to join in chorus, and so conclude the concert as merrily as pos- 
sible. At my request, all the singers and instrumentalists ascended 
the platform, and with the utmost seriousness began an impromptu 
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laughter. To our great surprise, the joke had no success; the 
hilarity ceased, and we were listened to with the greatest serious- 
ness; as soon as our extempore performance was concluded, we 
were overwhelmed with applause, and the honours of the evening 
accorded to it. The next morning I quitted Providence, which, 
punning apart, isnot the place for artist musicians. 


My AssocraTion with Sivori 


After this adventure, the eccentricity of which I have never 
been able to explain, I returned to New York, to undertake a new 
s¢ries of concerts. This time I was not alone; I had associated 
myself with the celebrated violinist, Sivori, who had arrived in 
the United States some time before myself. ‘lhe Parisians have 
certainly not forgotten the triumphs that Sivori obtained in our 
capital in 1845. Since then he has visited sixty-seven towns in 
the United States; afterwards Havannah, Jamaica, Santiago, 
Cuba, Port-Principe. Like myself, he passed the isthmus of 
Panama, on his road to Lima, Ariquipo, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, 
Santiago. of-Chili, Rio-Janeiro, Buenos-Ayres, Monte Video. During 
his travels he composed a vast number of pieces for the violin; 
amongst others a fantaisie, with orchestral accompaniments, on the 
celebrated finale of Lucia di Lammermoor; variations on the 
national air of the United States, Yankee Doodle; The Carnaval 
of Cuba, or the Sinsoute, an American bird, whose song he imi- 
tates to the life on his violin ; and another piece, called the Carnaval 
of Chili, upon a popular dance of the country. All these works 
bear the stamp of originality, and compel you to acknowledge 
him the pupil and direct heir of the famous Paganini, his 
immortal countryman. Sivori’s wonderful executive talent ; the , 
happy idea of playing for the first time in the United States, be- 
sides his own compositions, those of Paganini, of whom he took 
great care to proclaim himself the sole disciple ; the interest with 
which his violin was regarded (since it had been bequeathed to 
Sivori by Paganini himself)—all contributed to invest with immense 
attraction the appearance of this great artist of small dimension 
If I speak of the size of Sivori, it is only to have occasion to 
observe, how much superiority as a virtuoso he must have 
possessed to succeed in a country where the appearance of 
physical force gives such weight to the judgment of the mass. 
One day, I remember being in a house frequently the meeting- 
place of some of the richest merchants of New York; they were 
speaking of a poet-musician, to whom was ironically given the 
name of Little Man. He had an admirable talent for extempore 
verse, and could sing delightfully. As the company was anxious 
to define him, a person who till then had been silent, spoke thus : 
“ Sing little man, extemporize little man. Little man go away ! ” 





A BALLAD. 


Upon a sunny day in June 
Along the grass she laid, 

Just at the dreamy hour of noon, 
Beneath an elm’s deep shade. 


Unmindful of the world she felt, 
Unthinking of the time: 

On happy thoughts her vision dwelt, 
Upon a theme sublime— 


The affection, ever unimpaired, 
The affection, always new, 

Of him, who joys and sorrow shared ; 
Whose love was strong and true. 


Thus, like a gliding river’s stream, 
Her lifetide went away, 

And summer, passing, left her dream 
As on that happy day. 


But chilly winter must appear, 
And take the summer's place, 
And Nature's smiling landscape wear 
A sadly solemn face. 





The drooping flower’s hanging head, 
Once ruddy, turns to brown; 

The smiling zephyrs all have fled, 
The last leat rattles down. 


’Twas then her loving husband died, 
And deep beneath the sod 

They laid his body—worms _ side; 
Hs spirit went to God. 


Yet poverty she kept at bay, 
Its victim—then its master : 
As partial clouds obscure a ray, 
To shine out all the faster ; 


Or, as in many a weary round, 
Above, and then below, 

The sinking swimmer, nearly drowned, 
Repels his silent foe ; 


So many summers pene away, 
And grieving at her woe, 

She found each many-houred day 
Uncheerful, gliding slow. 


And then blind Fortune seemed te smile 
Upon the lady fair, 

Her heart from sorrow to beguile, 
And chase away her care. 


For with a mild and ‘winning tone, 
A new admirer tried 

To make the widow all his own, 
His true and cherished bride. 


He vowed the sun should rule the night 
The snow in summer fall, 

Or darkness, changed to constant light 
Should never come at all, 


Before a change within his breast 
Should be ; where love, elate, 

Her features, mind, and all the rest, 
Would ever consecrate. 


But memories too dear there were 
Engraven on the heart, 

And nothing could her truth impair, 
Or future love impart. 


Oh, happy mortals, still to find 


That love on earth remains; 
That constancy, and truth of mind, 
A woman still contains. 


Such faithfulness shall be repaid, 
Tho’ payment come but late, 

To change before all beauties fade, 
Her melancholy fate ;— 


And ’till she must that slumber take, 
To drink her parting breath, 

From whose ouhinss she will awake, 
To disappear with death, 


Unfelt grim poverty will be, 
Unheeded too the power, 

That, cloud-like, o’er her misery 
So often used to lour. 


The youth who fondly loved, and tried 
To gain a heart so true, 

Soon sailed across the ocean wide, 
To the horizon’s distant blue. 
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But ere he left his native shore 
To die in other lands, 

Of wealth, and goods, he left a store 
Within the widow’s hands. 


“ There, there, I feel,” the young man cried, 
“That I am doing right, 
To sense and virtue both allied, 
Thou art a goodly sight. 


“ No more the orphan will lament 
The aged shed a tear ; 
For that thou hast, will well be spent 
On all thou comest near 


“ Of those who speedy aid require, 
Or sorrow’s hapless brood; 
And all, thou always wilt inspire, 
With feelings calm and good.” 


And thus her lifetide went away, 
No longer in its prime; 
But as upon that sunny day, 
All happy was the time, 
Herrmann Lana. 








Dramatic. 


Drury Lane.—Miss Helen Faucit appeared on Monday 
in her original part of Pauline in Zhe Lady of Lyons. The 
exquisite and finished performance ‘of the fair actress was 
perhaps never more strongly manifested. It is more than ten 
years since we first beheld Miss Helen Faucit achieve one of 
her most brilliant triumphs in Lytton Bulwer’s admirable play, 
and, if possible, we were more than ever impressed with the 
beauty, reality, and grace of her acting on Monday night. 
As a whole we prefer Miss Helen Faucit’s Pauline to her 
Juliet. It is less elaborated, more free, more easy, more natu- 
ral; although it may be found wanting in those grand and 
passionate bursts of feeling which her Juliet indicates. Miss 
Helen Faucit was applauded immensely throughout, and re- 
called at the end. 

Of the cast we cannot speak in high terms. Mr. Anderson 
was good in Claude Melnotte, and would have been better 
could we have shut out Macready from our mentai vision. We 
were sorry to see the house only half filled, and can only ac- 
count for the poverty of the assembly on the ground of the 
poverty of the cast of the piece. Mr. Bunn, we think, is 
right in turning his attention and founding his hopes mainly 
on his operatic company, and we further think, would do 
well to direct his purpose and his energies solely thereto ; 
but, having engaged the first tragic actress on the English 
stage, he might have afforded her better and worthier support 
—had that been practicable—we offer him the benefit of the 
doubt. We have long since expressed our decided conviction 
that Mr. Bunn should adhere to opera solely, and leave 
tragedy and comedy to find welcome somewhere else than in 
Drury Lane ; and we have furthermore urged that Mr. Bunn 
would obtain a larger amount of patronage for his theatre if 
oe give the operatic performances on alternate nights 
only. 

With regard to the opera doings, we are pleased to say we 
can speak favourably. Robert the Devil has proved highly 
attractive, and Miss Crichton is still the grand object of 
curiosity and attraction. Her voice is certainly a magnificent 
one, and the fair artist has undeniable impulse and dramatic 





feeling; nevertheless, we cannot help setting down as a 
grave error, the bringing her out at Drury Lane before she was 
somewhat practised to the stage. Miss Crichton is received 
nightly with uproarious applause, and nightly brings down 
the audience with explosive salvos. M. Fedor decidedly im- 
proves, and will still further improve when he learns to abate 
something of that redundancy and circular sweep of action we 
pointed out in our last. This artist is sure to succeed. He 
has a very pleasing and capable voice, has a fine presence, 
and is not devoid of dramatic fire. His musical acquirements 
are by no means to be despised, and, altogether, we may con- 
gratulate Mr. Bunn on having obtained so excellent an acqui- 
sition to his operatic company. Madame Garcia, too, grows in 
favour, and, as she gains confidence, manages her voice with 
more skill and finish, and displays more force and judgment. A 
word of strong praise must not be omitted for Mr. Henri 
Drayton, who makes a capital Bertram. The chorus, band, 
and scenery as before. 

On Tuesday, the theatre was crowded to excess to witness 
the second appearance of Sims Reeves, whose late illness 
created so universal a disappointment. ‘The great tenor nad 
entirely recovered from his indisposition, and sang in Fra 
Diavolo with even more power and effect than before. All the 
artists backed him up with immense spirit, and Auber’s chef 
d’ceuvre was given in a style that would have reflected credit 
on the Opera Comique of Paris. J’ra Diavolo, we perceive, is 
announced again for to-morrow ; and Lucy of Lammermoor is 
in the bills, and will be produced on Tuesday, with Sims 
Reeves in his celebrated character of Edgardo, the one in 
which he won his just renown froma British audience. 

The new ballet, Vert-Vert, was produced last night, with 
great splendour and completeness. We must reserve full 
particulars until our next. Enough that Mademoiselle 
Plunkett created an immense sensation, and that Mademoi- 
selle de la Vechi, the new danseuse, shared in the applause. 


Haymarket.—We are able to give our readers, from the 
most authentic sources, the following full and interesting 
account of an affair of honour which, despite of the vigilance 
of the authorities and the severity of the laws against duelling, 
came off, last Saturday, not a hundred miles from this es- 
tablishment, and before a numberless assemblage of spec- 
tators. 

It appears that Mr. Gregory Greenfinch proceeded, some 
time since, to transact certain business in Paris. As his stay 
was rather longer than was either expected by, or palatable 
to, Mrs. Greenfinch, that lady, accompanied by her own 
maid, Betsy, determined to follow him to the French capital. 
On arriving there, Mrs. Greenfinch took lodgings immediately 
opposite her lord and master’s hotel. Now it seems that Mr. 
Greenfinch had not been detained so long from Peckham Rye, 
in which fashionable neighbourhood he resided, by business 
only, but that he had spent his time in ogling the pretty 
little Parisiennes. Happening to perceive Mrs, Greenfinch, 
he immediately begins to make love to her in the usual tele- 
graphic manner generally adopted when the two parties con- 
cerned are separated by a street. Of course, he does not 
recognise his own wife, as that lady wears a veil. His heart- 
less and unprincipled, but fortunately for Doctors’ Commons, 
not unusual conduct, excites Mrs. Greenfinch’s indignation, 
and she determines to punish her Lothario, For this pur- 
pose she assumes the character and appearance of an old 
French countess of the ancien régime, makes love in return, 
and proceeds with Greenfinch to an hotel at Dieppe. Here 
Greenfinch begins to have enough of his liaison, seeing that it 
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leads to nothing farther than the outside} of the coup*, while 
the Countess is inside, and to dishes which he cannot abide ; 
besides which, he discovers that the Countess is extremely 
ugly. But it is too late to retreat ; the Countess is a strong- 
minded woman, familiar with horse-pistols, and resolved to 
have her own way. At this critical moment, Mrs. Green- 
finch and Betsy make their appearance in propria persona. 
Mr. Greenfinch pretends that he does not know them. To 
him, another Greenfinch, who almost startles the original 
one out of his identity, makes his appearance, and challenges 
the faithless husband. The duel takes place—but in the dark, 
and is productive of the most horrible agonies of remorse to 
Greenfinch, who believes he has killed his alter ego with a 
shot in the side, and while his wife, who was looking through 
the key-hole, has received the one from his antagonist’s pistol 
in her heye, as Betsy emphatically but ungrammatically 
expresses it. At last, when Mr. Greenfinch has suffered 
sufficient torture, the mystery is cleared up, and he is for- 
given. 

This extraordinary affair, this Duel in the Dark, is the 
production of Mr. Sterling Coyne. The dialogue is ex- 
tremely sparkling and witty, and the situations strong. Both 
Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, who played the principal 
parts, were extremely good. The piece was received with 
shouts of applause, and proved completely successful. 


St. James’s Toratre.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble commenced 
a new series of Shaksperian readings on Tuesday night at 
this theatre with A Midsummer Night’s Dream. There was a 
crowded and fashionable audience. As the play in question 
abounds in poetical passages of the highest beauty, there was 
a large field for the display of those declamatory powers in 
which Mrs. Fanny Kemble so eminently excels, The 
dialogues between Oberon, King of the Fairies, and his 
mischievous good-natured spirit, Puck, were delivered with 
exquisite taste and fancy, while, on the other hand, the two 
female characters of Hermia and Helena were finely con- 
trasted, and the more womanly and tender nature of the latter, 
shadowed forth with a delicacy that betrayed the deepest in- 
sight into the poet’s meaning, allied to consummate mastery 
of expression. Asa relief to the heroic and poetic elements 
of the drama, the coarse drolleries of Bottom and his asso- 
ciates, Quince, Snug, and Company, were given with such 
broad and genial humour that the laughter of the audience 
was continually excited. The length of the play rendered 
frequent and serious curtailments essential, but these were 
effected with such judgment that the thread of the narrative 
and the gist of the dialogue were never enfeebled or obscured. 
A new and interesting feature of last night’s “reading” was 
Mendelssohn’s fairy-like and imaginative music, the whole of 
which was introduced in the places indicated by the composer. 
To execute this effectively Mr. Mitchell had engaged a band 
of nearly 50 chosen performers, under the direction of Mr. 
Lucas. The overture, scherzo, and all the important pieces, 
were played with appropriate spirit, and the exhilarating 
wedding march was honoured with a loud encore. The 
chorus, about 20 in number, was not so efficient as the 
orchestra ; but, as a morning and two more evening perform- 
ances of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream were announced, it 
is worth while adding to the strength of this department. 
The attention of the audience was undiminished throughout, 
and the applause bestowed upon the efforts of Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble was equally remarkable for warmth and discrimina- 
tion. On the whole, A Midsummer Night's Dream is likely 
to prove one of the most attractive of the “ readings from 





Shakspere.” It may be mentioned here that Mr. Mitchell 
has made arrangements to recommence the French plays, in 
about a fortnight, with the celebrated Madame Dejazet, who 
will, in due time, be succeeded by the not less famous 
Frederic Lemaitre. 








MUSIC IN OUR PARISH CHURCHES. 


On Sunday last we attended divine service in the morning at 
Trinity Church, Paddington, where we heard a very excellent dis- 
course, and some very fine first-rate organ playing, quite in keeping 
with the beautiful decorations of the church, and fit to be listened 
to by the aristocratic congregation assembled. The hymn chosen 
for the day was from the Rev. W. J. Hall's selection, Vicar of 
‘Tottenham, and Priest in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and may be 
considered a new national anthem ; the hymn is the 47th, and the 
second and fourth verses are so loyal that we cannot refrain from 
quoting them :— 


Let us for conscience sake revere 
The guardian of our land ; 

Honour and love thine image here, 
And bless her mild command. 


Still let us pray, and never cease, 
“Defend her, Lord, defend: 

‘Stablish her throne in glorious peace, 
And save her to the end.” 


Can 1t be believed by our musical readers that nearly the whole 
congregation were silent when the above words were commanded 
by the minister to be sung, and the whole affair left to the charity 
children, and who perhaps had had only one hour’s musical in- 
struction from the organist during the week, while we have no 
doubt the congregation had spent some scores of pounds 
in being instructed to sing and play the fashionable music of 
the day? We have often thought we should like to hear of 
the members of the Choral Societies at Exeter Hall and Mr. 
Hullah’s classes going in a body to one of the West-end or City 
churches, and quietly open their psalm books, and take up their 
respective parts, treble, alto, tenor, and bass. What glorious 
musical sounds wou!d be produced! And we have an impression 
on our minds that the time will come when there will be as good 
singing in our churches and chapels as there is in our choral 
societies ; and we are sure there is no reason why there should not 
be if the samme means were used. A psalm or hymn tune is written 
for four different voices—we have all these different voices in our 
congregations—first and second trebles, hundreds of them, tenors 
many, and bass voices in abundance, and yet the only part we 
ever hear attempted to be sung is the melody. Are our clergymen 
like Carlstadt, who objected to harmony on very non-sequitur 
grounds; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and therefore only 
one melody ; if so, we reply as Luther did—-by parity of reasoning 
they ought to have but one eye, one ear, one hand, one book, and 
one coat. In the afternoon we attended St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, where we heard the full cathedral service very finely 
performed, the anthem for the day was Dr. Elvey’s “I beheld, and 
lo a great multitude.” The effect of the trumpet on the organ was 
very impressive, and the accompaniment, which is very orchestra’, 
was ably managed by the composer; all we wanted to hear was 
the chorus parts sung by ten times the number of voices to each 
part. However we had that pleasure at the last anthem perform- 
ance of the London Sacred Harmonie Society, and we hope to do 
so again on some future occasion. In the evening we went to the 
parish church, but it does not seem the fashion for the congregation 
to attend in the evening, so that we cannot say anything about 
their singing; there were some charity children who have been 
well instructed in the chanting, as they spoke their words well 
together, and they sang the psalms and hymns well in tune. We 
observed here also the Rev. J. Hall’s selection was used. We 
may be blamed for Sunday travelling, but we think we shall not 
be accused of neglecting church duties. We took up our quarters 
at Windsor for the night, and in the morning we visited the Town 
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Hall, which has undergone considerable improvements : like Exeter 
Hall it has been made better adapted for musical purposes. ‘The 
Choral Society have erected a new moveable orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Adams, to which her Majesty has been pleased 
to give a handsome contribution. At twelve o’clock Her Majesty 
and suite left for Buckingham Palace, by the Great Western Rail- 
way, to attend to the political affairs of the nation, and we returned 
to our duties in the musical. world, well pleased with all we had 
seen and heard but the singing in our parish churches.—(From a 
correspondent.) 








Reviews of Aiustc. 


No. 1, “Lovery Kate”—Ballad— Written by C. Cuampers 
Eames—Composed by Frank Eames. 

No. 2, “Tue First Born”—Ba!lad of the Heart—Eucener Rorr. 

No. 8, “‘l'ne Curerron Meropy” --Chansonette-—Written by F. 
W. N. Baytey—Composed by ArexanpeR Leg, 

No. 4, “A Hovsenorp Narrative”—Written by F. W. N. 
Baytey—Composed by R. AnpEerRson Rust. 

No. 5, “ Tae Toxen”—A Ballad—Written by F. W. N. Bayrey— 
Composed by Brintey Ricuarps. 

No. 6, “I cannot smizz, DEAR Moturr”—Ballad—Composed 
and Sung by GrorGe Barker. 

No. 7, ‘Our Vittace Loves”—Pastoral Song—Written by F. 
W. N. Bayrey—Composed by G. A. MACFARREN. 

No. 8, “Brame me, Motner”’—Ballad—Sung by Miss Eliza 
Nelson—Written by H. T. Craven—Composed by S. Netson. 
No. 9, “ Wuen THE Heart 1s Youne”—Song—Written by Cuas. 

Swarn—Composed by M. F. Lowern.— 

Riist and Stahl. 

No. 10, “‘l'He Motuer’s Sxapow”—Written by Tempte Meape— 
Composed by C. F. Desanczs. 

No. 11, “ Winx you suy my Frow’rs?”—Ballad—Composed 
by Georce Lintey. 

No. 12, “Memory or Joys tHat are Past’—Ballad—Written 
by Mrs. Hemmans-- Composed by James Arruur OweEn.- 
Robert W. Ollivier. 

The words of No. 1, “Lovely Kate,” is a good specimen of 
nonsense verses. It is morning. Somebody tells her sister, Kate, 
“to look forth, nay, to raise her drooping eye, not to weep so, 
since fis bark still mounts the wave, his heart is strong, and Pro- 
vidence protects the brave.” The sequel may be easily guessed. 
The sisters watch with streaming eyes to greet a sail, that ‘‘ neath 
the wave” can’t “ breast” the storm any longer. ‘Thus pass a day 
and a night. Morning again blushing “ puts forth its charms”— 
but in vain. The world remains night to Kate, who never smiles 
again. What becomes of her sister is not mentioned. ‘The music 
is well adapted to the words. It is very simple, aims at nothing, 
and hits the mark. 

P.S.—This song is neither better nor worse than what is con- 
tinually published to the world under the name of “ ballad,” the 
distinguishing point of which is a wholesale violation of good 
taste and common sense. 

No. 2, “The First Born.” The meaning of the words of this 
“ballad of the heart,” as the title page terms it, might be rendered 
less obscure with proportionable advantage. ‘he theme is, that 
of a mother gaping with rapture on her first born child. The 
music is scarcely serious enough for the subject. It is pretty, 
nevertheless, and correct, and moreover, may be sung with ease 
by the great majority of voices. 

No. 3, “The Cheerful Melody,” does not belie its titl—the 
melody is really cheerful, and the words, really poetical, by Mr. 
F. W. N. Bayley, are perfectly expressed in music. The admirers 
of the late Mr. Alexander Lee will not be sorry to find another 
pleasing specimen of his singular talent as a ballad composer, for 
which he had a vein of his own that enabled him to produce many 
specimens of that class of music which may be fairly called types. 
So, then, we recommend a “ A Cheerful Melody ” cheerfully. 

The words of No. 4, truly styled a “household narrative,” are 
of Mr. F. W: N. Bayley’s best and choicest. The music of 
Mr. Rust is clever and tull of good intentions. We must warn 





him, however, against false relations, and octaves by anticipation, 
of which examples are to be found in bars 1, 2, 3, line 3, page 2. 
In the first bar the A flat in the bass (chord of 6-4-2) jars dis- 
agreeably with the <A natural in the voice part (chord of the 6-3 
in G), which no license cf melody can sanction. ‘The two bars 
require revision altogether. In bars 2,2, the G@ in the bass goes 
to F, and in the voice part G goes to G, F—wherein the G only 
serves as an appogiulura, which does not take from the bad effects 
of the consecutive octaves. These slips rectified, Mr. Rust’s song 
may be accepted as a very favourable example of its species. 

o. 5 is the work of a musician. “The Token” is a 
bagatelle, but a graceful one. Mr. F. W. N. Bayley is again 
happy with his words, and Mr. Richards in the music has caught 
their sentiment very happily. 

The words of No. 6, “I cannot smile, dear Mother,” are the 
essence of maudlin, and the music is of a piece with them. We 
may refer “I cannot smile, dear Mother,” to the category of 
ballads upon which we have been compelled to animadvert in 
speaking of No. 1; it is equally bad in all respects. 

Mr. Macfarren, like the rest, supplies ballads for the market— 
“ Our Village loves” (No. 7) is one of them. All we can say 
of it is, that it is lively; to assert that it offers any new point 
would be to assert what is untrue. To repeat that it is correct 
and musician-like would be superfluous, Mr. Macfarren being the 
author of the music. Mr. Bayley, the prolific Mr. Bayley, has 
been less pointed than usual in the words. “ When winter logs 
were plied,” would be inexplicable but for the necessity in which 
Mr. B. finds himself of rhyming with ‘ éde.” 

‘The words of No. 8 belong again to the maudlin school, against 
which we insist upon protesting. The music of Mr. Nelson is 
inferior to his usual style. It is, however, singable, and those who 
look for no great novelty will not be disappointed with it. 

The words of No. 9, “When the Heart is Young,” by Mr. 
Charles Swain, are rhythmical, well-written and poetical—a cir- 
cumstance so rare in the ballad line that we report it with the 
more emphasis. We must rate our poet, however, for putting so 
many words in ¢talics, which are quite strong enough without 
peculiarity of type to fortify them. The music of Mr. Lowell, 
though not without merit, is scarcely worthy the words to which 
it has the good fortune to be set. It is, in places, forced and 
awkward, and in places incorrect (page 1, line 2, bar 2). Never- 
theless, we have seen so much worse things that we call upon 
Mr. L. to write better. 

No 10, “The Mother’s Shadow,” is neither bad nor good. We 
must confess that we are surprised to find a musician like Mr. 
Desanges describe the vigils of a mother’s spirit over her sleeping 
child in a waltz tune ; but on the other hand, that waltz tune, without 
being new is pretty, and without being striking the accompaniments 
are correct—the latter a rarer qualification than is supposed. 
The idea of the words is good, but they are loosely and carelessly 
expressed. ‘The sleeping child in the title is very clumsy, and the 
maternal shade in the back ground is prefigured out with a taste 
that may be pronounced detestable. 

No. 11, “Will you buy my Flow’rs?” No, Mr. Linley—-cer- 
tainly not, if these verses be the shape of your demand. Bref, 
the words of this song are twaddle. The music, however, has a 
pretty tune, like most of Mr. Linley’s ballads, while the accom- 
paniments are hardly so neat as his accompaniments are usually. 

No 12, “Memory of Joys that are Past,” although the music 
betrays too much labor, is marked by real feeling. ‘The passage in 
page 2, line 1, bar 2, however, when the notes B, B flat, A, in the 
voice part, accompanied by the chord of F sharp minor, how- 
ever, entirely eludes our apprehension. We should say to Mr. 
Owen, “ Write on—you have stuff in you of the real sort.” To 
Mrs. Hemmans we uncover our heads, as to a poet. We recom- 
mend this song to our concert singers. 

Comer, On! Come to me”—Duet, sung by the Misses Pyne.— 
Words by Mrs. Boate——Music by Frank Mori. —Campbell and 
Ransford. 

The further we become intimate with the muse of Mr. Frank 
Mori, the fairer she appears. The duet before us, or we are 
strangely in error, is destined to have the “run” of the drawing 
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rooms, and the concert-rooms, and other rooms where there is 
room for a pianoforte, a pair of lady vocalists, and some dozen 
auditors. Mr. Frank Mori has found his melody in the well of his 
own imagination; he has gone to the old well; since, certes the 
poetry of Mrs. Boate, does not conjure up images of pictorial 
beauty, although decidedly rhythmic, and not influent. 

The first merit of this duet is its remarkably vocal character ; 
the second the musician-like treatment of its accompaniments ; the 
third and last, and not least, its originality, preserved within the 
limits of a known and consequent form. In short it is the effort of 
a musician of taste, knowledge, and fancy, and as such we strongly 
recommend it to our readers, amateurs aud professionals. 


No. 1, “Gertrupe”—First Nocturne for the Pianoforte—Com- 
posed by Enwarp Perry. 

No. 2, “Serenape Minitarre’—Caartes FRADEL. 

No. 3, “ Oxrvra”—Valse elegante—L. F. A. FRELON. 

No. 4, “L’Axonimo Metopioso — Bagatelle per Pianoforte— 

Robert W. Ollivier. 

No. 5, “Lavra Keene Gator’—By WELLINGTON GuERNSEY.— 

T. Boosey. 

No. 1, “ Norrurno” of Mr. Perry, cannot be eulogised on 
the score of novelty, being cut out on that most venerable pattern, 
invented and propagated by John Field. It is in E flat, with an 
episode in the dominant, where the character of the accompaniment 
changes from arpeggio to reiterated chords and full harmony. 
Although we seek in vain for what is properly called idea in 
“ Gertrude,” it is written so easily and lies so well for the hand, that 
we are forced to recognise in its composer, not merely the composer, 
but the experienced pianist. To say the least of it, indeed, this 
Notturno will be found both a useful and a pleasing study for 
players of moderate acquirements. 

We should not have guessed that Mr. Fradel’s piece, No. 2, 
belonged to the serenade type. It is more like a pas redoublé, and 
reminds us not a little, though it resembles not a-much the “ Marche 
de Bajazet” of Leopold de Meyer and parts of Auber’s Pus de 
Poignards, On the other hand it is bold and spirited, and offers 
an excellent exercise for the reiteration of notes, single, double, 
and triple, for which purpose we recommend it without reserve. 

“ Orivia,” (No. 3) is, as its title imports, a brilliant valse, and 
also, as its title does not import, a lively waltz, exceedingly 
agreeable, well written, showy for the performer, at the seme time 
not difficult. Of brilliant waltzes, those of Chopin and Stephen 
Heller may be accepted as the best examples, always excepting 
the famous and incomparable “ Invitation a la Valse” of Weber. 
It is in the key of Ii flat, with several episodes, the prettiest of 
which is that which coquets so agreeably between the keys of A 
and F. The coda is very spirited. The first theme, which attracts 
by its pleasant irregularity of accent, is repeated frequently though 
not too often; and in short, the form of the composition is strictly 
modelled after the types of Weber, Chopiu, and Stephen Heller, 
already mentioned, although not so ambitious in style. We re- 
commend this piece unreservedly, as sure of making good effect 
in the hands of a player with animation. 

The author of No. 4,—“ L’Anonimo Metoproso,”—need not 
have been ashamed to own his name; though, on the other hand, 
had he printed it, the title of his piece would have been a mis- 
nomer. The “ Melodious Anonymous” is a regular movement, 
which might for.» part of a sonata; as, for instance, the slow 
movement, or the éntermezzo. It is a grazzivso movement, written 
with great care, and, if not abundant in idea, charming by its flow 
of antique thought newly turned. We own that we should be 
puzzled to point out the author of this movement; nevertheless, 
we fearlessly pronounce him one well versed in the symphonies 
and sonatas of the great masters, and more particularly with cer- 
tain special movements, which delicacy forhids us to name, least 
“ Anonymous” should suspect us of accusing him of plagiarism ; 
whereas, at the utmost, we reproach him with a resemblance to 
Pinto. We recommend this “ Melodious Anonymous” to our 
readers, and shall be glad of some opinions on the subject from 
those who may hold them. 

For an explanation of “ Laura Krenz” (No. 5), see our dra- 
matic columns, where it will be found that the lady is a new actress 








of repute. That Mr. Wellington Guernsey should have addressed 
her in a galop, proves the quickness of his admiration, by reason 
whereof he would fain gallop into her favours. It is a stirring and 
sincere galop, and, if not distinguished by any startling novelties 
of style and idea, goes straight to the goal, sans fagon, and without 
turning to the right or left. 








Original Correspondence. 


CONCERT GIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I live in a large country town. ‘The working classes are 
very musical; the middle classes like music pretty well, and" the 
upper classes like it at home. Now, I am a giver of concerts, and 
have given them for many years; and I feel an anxious desire to 
let you, sir, know a few of the difficulties and miseries a country 
concert giver has to endure. Doubtless, you will say,—‘* Oh, we 
concert givers in London have our cares and troubles as well as 
you in the country ;” and no doubt you have much to put up 
with ; but the country concert giver has ever about his ears a 
complete hot-bed of misery. Let me describe the progress of 
getting up a concert in a large country town. The best night is 
Monday ; it is a free night, and most persons are at liberty. Off 
I set to secure the Music Hall (a dirty dear room). Unfortunate 
fellow, the room is engaged for that night. What for? Must not 
tell. However, I secure the next night, and take Tuesday. All 
right—my room got. Away [rush toa “ Prima Donna,”—Mrs. 
Arabella Smith. Lucky dog—she is quite willing to sing, but has 
raised her terms. Never mind, I secure her, and away to the 
“ Tenore Robusto,’— Mr. James Winkle. He would have been 
most happy to sing, only he happened to have quarrelled with 
Mrs. Arabella Smith about the places their songs were put in at 
my last concert. I make him all kinds of promises, and even hint 
to him that I may be induced to do without Mrs. Arabella Smith ; 
so at last he consents, but makes me promise, first, to put his 
name as large, or larger, in the bills, than any other name ; 
second, to let him sing two sougs—one at the end of the first part, 
and one at the commencement of the second part; third, that he 
is to have the privilege of admitting his family (cousins and all). 

Having secured my tenor, and turning my steps to Mr. Edward 
Jones, the “ Primo Basso Contante,” he is willing to sing, but must 
be put in for—* Why do the nations ;” “ The people that walked in 
darkness ;” “ The Last Man;” and “ Mad Tom ;” would also 
like to try “ The Bay of Biscay.’ I do not quite agree to all 
this—especially object to “ The Bay of Biscay,” but surmise they 
may be given as encore songs. I agree to the two first songs. I 
am fond of hearing amateur professionals sing—‘ The people that 
walked in darkness ;’ they always appear so completely mystified. 
Having engaged three great so'o vocalists (by the by, I ought to 
have mentioned, that Mr. James Winkle, the tenor, is by trade a 
master tailor, and Mr. Edward Jones, the Primo Basso, a butcher), 
I hie me offto secure the valuable aid of “ The Harmonious Night- 
ingale Society.’ This society numbers thirty-five members, and is 
very effective in ‘* Huil! Star of Brunswick ;” “ The Tramp Cho- 
rus ;” “ Mynheer Van Dunck;” “ The Chough and Crow,” dc. 
The society is quite willing to sing, provided each member can 
have a little “ Solo.” What's to be done? I have it. We will 
sing the music in Macbeth; there are plenty of solos in it; and 
with the “ Chough and Crow ;” “* Mynheer Van Dunck ;” and the 
“ Red Cross Knight,” we shall manage it. As to terms, they only 
ask six guineas towards the funds of the society, and the privilege 
of each member taking in two friends (seventy in all). Never 
mind, it will look well in the bill—the valuable aid of the “ Har- 
monious Nightingale Society.’ There’s aline! After cogitatin 
some time about what band I should have, I determined to try and 
get “ The Classical Enharmonic Beethoven Club,” consisting of 
two first fiddles, three seconds, one violin, three violoncellos, one 
contra-basgo, nine German flutes, one clarionette, seven cornopeans, 
one horn, a drum and triangles. The society consented to play, 
provided, jn addition to the overtures of “‘ Der Freischutz” and 
“ Guillaume Tell,” the nine flutes might play a new arrangement 
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of Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Wedding March,” with triangle accompani- 
ment. WhatamItodo? ‘There are no other players so good in 
the town!- If I object to the flutes, the fiddles will leave ; and if 
I oppose the cornopeans, my only bass threatens to decamp. 1 
must consent, and only now require a pianist to be complete. Mr. 
Hertz Thalberg Brown will not accompany, but will play a solo. 
Mr. Leopold Listz Muggins consents to accompany, if I state in 
the bills,—“ by particular desire, and for this occasion only ;” and 
if also permitted to play—“ Grand Funtasia on Airs from the 
Opera of ‘ Alfred the Great,” written expressly for the left hand 
only. Of course I must consent, and so all is settled, and I am 
off to the printer’s with my bill, which appears the next day in all 
the glories of white, black, and red. 


Music Hall, Wheatfield. 
Grand Concert 
of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Mr. Alfred Sgmibreve 
has the honour of announcing to his Patrons, and the Nobility and 
Gentry of Wheatfield and its environs, that he has made arrange- 
ments for a 
Grand Concert, 
on Tuesday evening, March 27th, 1850 ; 
for which occasion he has. secured the valuable aid of the following 
eminent vocalists :— 
Mrs. Arabella Smith, 
Principal Soprano at the Concerts in Wheatfield ; 
Mr. James Winkle, 
Tenore Robusto at everybody's Concerts ; 
Mr. Edward Jones, 
Primo Basso at Pious Place Chapel. 
On this occasion, the united strength of 
The Harmonious Nightingale Society 
will render their valuable services, and sing a variety of celebrated 
and Classical Compositions. 
“ The Classical Enharmonic Beethoven Club” 
will also appear for the only time in public, and execute two grand 
Overtures, and Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March,” newly arranged 
for Nine Flutes. 
Pianist, 
for this occasion only, and by particular desire, 
Mr. Leopold Listz Muggins. 

Notwithstanding the enormous expense incurred by the engage- 
ment of the above celebrities, Mr. Alfred Semibreve has determined 
to make the prices— 

Front Seats, 2s. Back Seats, 1s. Gallery, 6d. 

Doors open at half-past Seven. Begin at Hight o’Clock. 
Tickets can only be had at Mr. Alfred Semibreve’s, Music and 
Pianoforte Depét, 227, North Street. 

Scarcely had I issued my bills, when I received a note from Mrs- 
Arabella Smith, stating that she had misunderstood the day of my 
concert, and that she was engaged to sing, “ Frown, mighty kings,” 
at “ The New Connexion ey aed Noah’s Ark Chapel,” on the 
27th. What was to be done? My bills were printed and out. 
I offered to provide a coach to bring her from the “ Noah's Ark,” 
and that by putting her songs a little later in the concert, we 
might yet manage it. Scarcely had I got over this difficulty, when 
I received a note from the “ Harmonious Nightingale Society ;’— 
thus it ran :-— 

Sir,—The members of “ The Harmonious Nightingale Society” 
are astonished at the bill you have issued for your concert on the 
27th. You have announced them to sing in a body, and not 
stated, by kind permission of the president, “ Mr. Charles Fitz- 
maurice,” or the vice-president, “ Mr. Henry Mortimer.” Un- 
less the names of these gentlemen are printed, the society decline 
to sing. 

I am yours obediently, 
Francis JAMES DoLTIMoRE. 

To Mr. Alfred Semibreve. Honorary Secretary. 

This apparent difficulty [ soon got over, by ordering a thousand 
new bills, with the names of both president and vice-president. 

The rehearsal was appointed for Thursday. The hour arrived, 
eight o’clock—one fiddle appears; a quarter past eight—enter 
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triangles ; half-past—two cornopeans, a violoncello, five flutes ; 
nine o’clock—no leader, but a very small note :— 

Dear Sir,—The “ Classical Enharmonic Beethoven Club” 
cannot, as a society, perform for your concert on the 27th, as you 
have not put the names of the various performers in your bills. 

I remain yours, truly obliged, 
Joseru TIppLFR, 
Mr. Alfred Semibreve. Honorary Secretary. 


No rehearsal that night—’twas vain to attempt it. Next 
morning I issued 1500 new bills, with the names of the performers 
thus :— 

First Violins—Messrs. George Scrubb, Henry Scratch; Second 
Violins—Messrs. Charles Bower, William Stringer, John Bridges; 
Viola—Mr. Joseph Nutt ; Violoncellos—Messrs. Adam Deeptone, 
Benjamin Rosin, Henry Grough; Contra Basso—Mr. Thomas 
Strongbow ; Clarionet—Mr. South Blow; Cornopeans—Messrs. 
George Puff, Henry Blow, Robert Swellcheek, John Feeblenote, 
Samuel Longpipe, Daniel Blast, Richard Harpset; Horn—-Mr. 
Timothy Twist ; Flutes—Messrs. Michael Wind, Jeremiah Piper, 
Daniel Gust, Richard Smallblow, Henry Breeze, Martin Tempest, 
George Twitter, Charles Puffer, Selim Allwrong; Drum—Mr. 
Jeffrey Strikehard ; Triangles— Master Latimer Ginkle. 

I fixed another rehearsal for Monday, and by half-past eight my 
band was assembled—also my vocalists. The Basso had a frown 
on his brow—What could be the matter? ‘“ My dear sir,” said 1, 
“are you ill?” “No sir,” replied Mr. Edward Jones, “ by the 
blessings of Providence, and a good dinner, I am quite well, and 
can drop to double E flat without difficulty ; but my feelings are 
hurt ; you have placed my name the last inthe bill. I cannot 
submit to this.” ‘ Some one must be last,” I replied, “ and you, 
as the kasso, ought to take the foundation. I thought the situa- 
tion a good one; tut if you desire it, an alteration shall be made 
in the programmes of the day.” “ As you like,” replied Mr. Ed- 
ward Jones, “ but unless altered, I cannot sing.” 

The first thing tried was Mrs. Arabella Smith’s “‘ Lo! here the 
gentle Lark,” ‘the tlute was a quarter of a tone flat : he could not 
make it sharper. Never mind, Mr. Wind, you can borrow another 
flute for Tuesday. Next followed overture, ‘ Guillaume Tell,” 
the opening for four violoncellos—we only had three. One of the 
flutes proffered to takeSthe fourth violoncello. At last the viola 
promised to get up in it. The rehearsal passed off capitally. We 
tried five pieces by ten o’clock ; and then the band were so tired, 
that they were really forced to adjourn to the “ Black Bull” to 
refresh. They promised to return in five minutes, but a quarter to 
eleven arrived without the band; so the rehearsal was given up. 
On my return home, [ found a circular from Messrs. Crochet and 
Quaver, announcing that they had taken the Musie Hall for a 
Grand Italian Concert on Monday Evening, the 26th, the very night 
before my concert, Never mind, | will have some more bills out, 
and beat them yet. 

The next evening I have a note from Mrs. Captain Smallarms, 
asking if I take half-price for children? Another note requests 
me to allow aszhool to goto the front seats for back-seat price ; and 
a third note calls my attention to the fact, that Monsieur Jullien 
gives a much better concert, with a larger band, in London, for 
only one shilling admission. 

My friends tell me there are no bills of the concert to be seen. 
Ilow is this, Mr. Paste? What have you done with all my posters 
and small bills? “ Str,” replied my bill-sticker, “ Mr Strutt, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, and Mr. Beerall of the Casino» 
have covered them all over with their eight-sheet posters.” Away 
I go to the printer’s, and have out more bills to cover over J/7. 
Strutt and Mr. Beerall. 

Tuesday morning, up at seven—it drizzles. Nine o’clock—it 
rains. ‘I'welve o’clock—it pours down. Sold three gallery tickets 
and one back seat. One o’clock—hurrah—the sun is out; thank 
you, sir—three front seats—gallery, gallery, gallery—back seats— 
gallery, gallery. Seven o’clock—it racns again. Off I go to the 
Music Hall. Where are the check takers? Not yet come! Oh! 
here they are. Now then, open the doors. A rush of three to the 
gallery. Pay here, sir—this way—take your ticket on—pass to 
front seat—twenty orders in already—five minutes to eight—what 
a row the gallery is making. Mr. Leopold Listz Muggins, just go 
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and begin—they are getting very noisy. The overture is over. 
Mr. Edward Jones, and Mr. James Winkle, are about to sing 
“ Mighty Jove;” but Mr. James Winkle must have it a note 
lower, as he has got a bad cold. I am requested to bespeak the 
indulgence of the audience. The principal flute not having arrived 
for the overture, sends a note; he is laid up with a bad headache. 
I am obliged again to apologise for Mendelssohn's Wedding 
March—(hiss, hiss)— Mr. Timothy Twist will play a solo on the 
horn— (hiss, bravo), and produce sixteen distinct notes at the 
same time.—(hiss, hiss—bravo —speak up, &c.) 

Well, my concert has passed off pretty well, especially after I 
had sent (at the request of the President) for hot brandy and 
water for “The Classical Enkarmonic Beethoven Club,” and 
bottled porter to give energy to the members of the ‘“ Harmonious 
Nightingale Society.” I u:ust not forget, that Mr. James Winkle 
was compelled to give up in the middle of his scena, “ Oh, ‘tis a 
glorious sight,” as his voice broke down, yet spite of all mischances 
the concert is over. Now all are gone, let me calculate my expenses 
and receipts. 

EXPENSES. RECEIPTS. 
Mrs. Arabella Smith .. 
Mr. James Winkle ... 
Mr. Edward Jones ... 
Nightingale Society ... 
Beethoven Club 
Mr. Leopold Muggins : 
Music Hall 
Small Bills 
eee 3 10 
Programmes .... ....... 2 10 
Advertisements 
Tickets 
Brandy, Porter, &c.... 1°15 
Bill Stickers 
Men at Doors 
Music, &c 


Gallery, 315 

Back Seats, 353 
Front Seats, 129 
Passes, 73, at 2s 
Seven Children......... 


£4 


£14 


Total 


WerwoRModewnese 


Loss 


£56 9 0 





Yes; after all my trouble and anxiety, I have lust £14 0s. 6d. ; 
but you will say, “ thzs is not always the case.” Oh! no; the room 
would have held twenty pounds more ; and had I not required so 
many bills, my expenses would have been less. If the night is 
fair, and all things prosper, I often clear five pounds; but the two 
great drawbacks are, the trouble artistes (I mean country artistes) 
give, and the small size of that portion of the hall set off and used 
by the working classes, It may be asked, why give concerts if 
they do not pay? The answer is simply this :— having given them 
for many years, my friends and patrons look to me to find them 
musical entertainments; and if in a direct way I am a loser, in an 
indirect way I receive some little advantage. 

Dear Sir, adieu. 
Yours obliged, 
ALFRED SeMIBREVE. 


Tue Loss or tHE AMAZON. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


: ra London, February 4, 1852 

Str,—Knowing that you are always ready to give your aid to 
the cause of charity, I shail feel obliged by yaur inserting this 
letter in the columns of your excellent paper, for by doing eo you 
will be giv.ng your sanction to my suggestion, which, if made in- 
stead from a private individual, to a large and excellent society, 
would perhaps not have the desired effect. 

My suggestion is this; that thet excellent body, “The Sacred 
Harmonic Society,” should follow the example of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and some others, and give a concert at Exeter Hall, for 
the benefit of the poor sufferers by the loss of the Amazon. I 
am sure they would rejoice to dispose of some of their funds in 
such a noble cause ; many artists would come forward gratui- 





tously at a moment's notice, and their able conductor, Mr. Costa, 
would if possible, be yet more able in ieading them in this cause 
of charity ; and I would suggest that the work selected for the 
occasion should be Handel’s immortal Messiah, which has so often 
been the means of “clothing the naked, relieving the poor and 
distressed, and causing the widow’s heart to sing fcr joy.” 

Iinclose my card, and have the honour to remain, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

A Susscriser. 








Foreign. 


Parts.—( From a Correspondent. )—Musical matters have 
been really looking up during the last fortnight. Nabucco, 
L’ Elisir, and Fidelio, have®een produced at the ‘ Italiens,” 
and Guiilaume Tell at the ‘ Grand Opera.” 

The cast of Nabucco contained the names of Sophie Cru- 
velli, Feller, Ferlotti, Pardini, and Belletti. The latter, how- 
ever, in consequence of indisposition, was replaced (at very 
short notice) by Sussini, who acquitted himself so creditably 
in the part of Zaccaria—that he was allowed to retain it on 
the three succeeding representations. Nabucco is decidedly not 
Ferlotti’s best part. Pardini was, as he always has been, and 
(I fear) he always will be. Mdlle, Feller sang the part of 
Fenena very well. It is a pity that with so fine a voice she 
does not study more. Practice might give her the confidence 
she now entirely lacks. Sophie Cruvelli looked, dressed, and 
acted the part of Abigail to perfection—she was recalled thrice 
after her grand air. Jt was a complete triumph from first to 
last. The orchestra and chorus were better than usual. 

The Elisir, sung by Corbari, Calzolari, Ferranti, and 
Belletti, was produced on Thursday; the Adina of Corbari 
was deliciously naive and attractive. Her vocalisation through- 
out, was joyous, correct, and pleasing, and she looked quite 
charming in her coquettish peasant dress, Calzolari sang 
excellently well. 

Ferranti was respectable in this, his first attempt at Dul- 
camara, One of the hits of the evening was the air sung by 
Belletti (Belcore) in the second act. After being obliged to 
repeat it, Belletti was called on three times. Though the 
public of the ‘ Italiens” are generally very cool, they can 
come out when they have something that really takes their 
fancy. 

Fidelio was produced on Saturday with entire success. 
The splendid impersonation of Leonora by Sophie Cruvelli 
is too well known to your readers to make it necessary for 
me to do more than say it was vocally and histrionically as 
fine as ever. Corbari sang the music of Marcelina with 
great taste and with the judgment of a profound musician. 
In short it is not too much to say that so delightful and 
perfect a representation of that important part was never 
before seen. 

Calzolari and Belletti added greatly to the success of the 
opera, by the care and efficiency in the parts of Floristan and 
Pizarro.—Sussini surprised many by the way in which he 
rendered the part of Rocco.—The orchestra was really good. 
M. Hiller had at least the advantage of directing music suited 
to his taste, and which no one more thoroughly understands. 
The Chorus of Prisoners received well merited applause. 
The scene of the coust yard of the prison, painted by Ferri, 
was quite “a picture.” In fact Fidelio is about the most 
complete opera that has been heard this season at the 
“Theatre Italien.”—-Last Monday all Paris was at the Grand 
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Opera to witness the revival of Rossini’s master piece, 
Guillaume Tell, with a tolerably good cast. According to 
the announcement there were no less then 200 choristers.— 
Morelli (Tell) sang with energy ; his fine voice was heard to 
much advantage.—Obin (Walter) was good, although not 
great. Mad. Laborde (Matilda) sang very cleverly. It was the 
Arnold of Gueymard which raised the most general curiosity. 
Before six o’clock the elite of the musical world of Paris 
were assembled in the Passage de l’Opera, discussing and 
surmising how he would get through the grand air, “ Suivez 
moi,” with the celebrated and never to be forgotten and injured 
Ut de poitrine which Duprez may be said to have “ crea- 
ed” in this part. ‘To the French public Guillaume Tell, 
without the ‘Ut de poitrine,” is nothing. Iam assured that 
many paid their money as late as half-past ten, merely to 
hear it. Nothing for a long time has been expected with 
so great an anxiety as this same Ut de poitrine emitted from 
the throat and lungs of a new roarer. Gueymard sang the 
part very creditably and was deservedly applauded (by the 
Claque) ; he failed however to the great disappointment of the 
whole audience, in that confounded Ut. 

The artist who had been applauded the whole of the 
evening was now condemned for not being able to accomplish 
what was nearly an impossibility. So much for the musical 
taste of the Parisians. The execution of the grand Finale of 
the second act was imposing and magnificent. The Prince 
President Louis Napoleon Buonaparte visited the Grand 
Opera on Monday, and the “ Italiens” on Saturday, when 
Fidelio was produced, 

The rehearsals of Halevy’s new opera, Le Juif Errant, 
are progressing rapidly. As a mere spectacle, I hear it is to 
surpass everything that has been ‘seen up to this time, which 
is always predicted of the forthcoming novelties at the Grand 
Opera. Lablache is daily expected in Paris. Thalberg in- 
tends to visit America next season. 

La Poissaide, a new Drama at the Porte St. Martin, has 
made a great hit. Maraellt (known as Maralti at the Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden), is engaged at the Grand Opera here. 

Zuricu.—( Dec. 16. From a Correspondent. )—Our small 
city has, within a fortnight, enjoyed several musical treats ; 
that of the 5th December consisted in the performance, at the 
theatre, of Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, which gave general satis- 
faction ; but as the several singers are not known in your 
country, I abstain from giving you their names. I must, 
however, mention Madame Rauch Wernau, as Valentine, who 
acted and sang her difficult part most admirably. The 
concert-goers found a great entertainment in the concert given 
in the large Cassino Saloon, by Herr Charles Oberthtir, whose 
talent as a composer and harpist you have at all times appre- 
ciated, It appears Herr Oberthtir was formerly a resident. of 
Ziirich, consequently, friends and lovers of music crowded to 
the “ saloon,” to greet again the well-known smiling face 
of the concert-giver. The programme began with Beethoven's 
fourth quartet, Op. 18, played in very excellent style by 
MM. Heisterhager Brothers, Seyfriend, and the well-known 
violoncellist and composer, Leopald Bohn. Herr Kaufhold 
—the Bois Rosé soldier of the Huguenots—sang a charming 
lied by Fesca, and another by Abt, with horn obligato. 
Herr Pichon pleased much in a song by Sponholtz; and so 
did Madame Rauch Wernau in the grand aria from Robert der 
Teufel, as well as in two German lieder. I have now to 
name Herr Oberthiir’s performances: isi the course of the 
evening he gave abundant proofs of his mastery over that dif- 
ficult instrument the harp. The harp he played on is one of 





Erard’s patent. It has a fine, brilliant, and—at least in his 
hands—agreeable tone. Since Herr Oberthiir’s absence from 
Ziirich he has evidently not been idle in composing for his 
instrument. Amongst other pieces he performed of his com- 
positions, solo, “ La Cascade,” etude caracteristique: “ Aw 
bord du mer,’’ nocturne ; ‘ Una lagrima sulla tomba,” di 
Parish Alvars ; “‘ Souvenirs de Londres,” fantaisie brilliante ; 
and “ Souvenir de Schwalbach,” for the harp. His English 
friends will no doubt be glad to receive accounts of Herr 
Oberthiir’s progress on the Continent; after which he intends 
returning to London for the ensuing season.—A. Z. 


Probtneial. 


Liverroot.—The fourth performance of the Liverpoo? Musical 
Union, given on Friday evening week, in Mrs. Elliston’s Room, 
Nelson-street, was of more than usual interest; Herr Molique, 
one of the most renowned violinists of the day, being the first 
violin, and the programme presenting several features of impor- 
tance, not the least of which may be accounted the new quartet 
by Molique. Beethoven's trio in B flat, Op. 97, for pianoforte,, 
violin, and violoncello, was rendered with great effect and pre- 
cision by Mrs. Beale, Herr Molique, and Mr. Haddock. The 
scherzo and the andante cantubile were, in our estimation, fault- 
less. Molique’s quartet in M.S., for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, was received by the audience with warm demon- 
strations of delight, each movement being followed by bursts of 
applause, and the slow movement encored—a fact we are glack 
to place on record, as evidencing the appreciation, by the 
frequenters of these concerts, of works purely classical. The 
quartet was played by Molique, Lawson, Mollenhauer, and 
Haddock, in a manner which must have given great satisfaction 
to the author. ‘The sonata in A, Op. 69, for pianoforte and vio- 
loncello, by Beethoven, was played by Mrs. Beale and Mr. Had. 
dock with accuracy and precision ; Beethoven’s quartet in E minor, 
Op. 59, was performed with great spirit and correctness by Mo- 
lique, Lawson, Mollenhauer, and Haddock. Molique’s playing 
was greatly admired. The trio in D minor, by Mendelssohn, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, was played by Mrs. Beale, Herr 
Melique, and Mr. Haddock, in strict accordance with our notions 
of the author’s intent. Mrs. Beale’s playing was admirable: 
throughout. Each succeeding performance tends to strengthen 
our conviction that this society, under the intelligent management 
of Mr. Haddock, is doing more to disseminate a love for good 
music than anything that has hitherto taken place in Liverpool.— 
Liverpool Mail. 

Bury Sr. Epywunps.—Mr. Nunn’s concert went off with great 
éclat, being both numerously and fashionably attended. The- 
selection was miscellaneous, and adapted to gratify the various: 
tastes of the audience. ‘To the lovers of the higher walk of art 
the pianoforte quartet of Mozart, executed in a masterly style by 
Mr. Nunn, Mr. A. Nunn, Messrs. Blagrove and Aylward; the- 
difficult trio of Mayseder, in which the precision and neatness of* 
Mr. Lindley Nunn’s execution on the piano were conspicuous ;: 
and the songs from the operas of Bellini and Donizetti, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Sims Reeves, must have afforded the highest gratification. 
To those who, unseduced by the luscious Italian melodies, stil 
retain their taste ar the more simple ballads and patriotic songs: 
of their native land, a treat was provided in the compositions of 
Bishop and Holmes, Hook’s old and admired ballad, “ Within a: 
mile of Edinburgh Town,” and Braham’s noble elegy on the: 
death of Nelson. ‘The power and energy, combined with exquisite- 
feeling, with which Mr. Sims Reeves gave this song, left nothing- 
to regret in those who remember the dramatic force and pathos: 
thrown into it by its veteran composer. The gratification. of: the- 
audience greatly depended on the vocal exertions of Mr. and. Mrs. 
Sims Reeves, and we are bound to say those exertions elicited . 
unqualified approbation. The power and richness of Mr. Reeves” 
voice cannot, we conceive, be surpassed, and (combined: with 
great taste and facility of execution) entitle him to rank among 
the most eminent singers, whether English or foreign, of: the pre- 
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sent day. Every lover of the violin must have been delighted at 
the solo performance of Henry Blagrove, the pupil of the great 
Spohr, and since the death of Mori, ackuowledged leader of the 
English school of violinists. ‘The solo on the violoncello abounded 
in difficulties, which were ably surmounted by Mr. Aylward, a 
very promising pupil of the Royal Academy. The concertina 
solo and the capriccio by Schulhoff, both executed by our fellow- 
townsman, Lindley Nunn, were highly creditable performances. 
We conclude our remarks on this well-selected and agreeable 
concert, by expressing a hope that it may have remunerated its 
worthy and respected projector, who presided at the pianoforte 
with his usual taste and ability —Bury and Norwich Post. 








Rt iscellaneous. 


Mr. Witt1am Binrrecp’s Recrrations Mustcaes. —The first 
of this series was given in the New Beethoven Rooms, on Tuesday 
evening. The concert commenced with Beethoven’s trio, Op. 1, 
by Miss M. and Messrs. W. R. and W. Binfield, on pianoforte, 
concertina, and violoncello, and went very well. Mr. W. Binfield 
then sang, in a musician-like manner, a recitative and air by Handel. 
The duet for harp and piano, by Louisa and Augustus Binfield, 
was played very effectively and gained much applause. Miss 
Louisa Pyne sang Rode’s Variations in her usual delightful and 
brilliant style, and called forth the most rapturous applause. Mr. 
Henry Bintield displayed considerable talent in his solo on the 
harp, which was much appreciated. Mr. W. R. Binfield played 
Chopin's elegant Nocturne, “Les Zephyrs,” very effectively, and 
Moscheles’ grand characteristic study “ Contradiction,” was charm- 
ingly rendered by the same artist. Mozart’s trio, “Soave sia 
il vento,” had great justice done to it by the Misses Pyne and Mr 
W. Binfield. Miss Margaret Binfield performed a fantasia of 
Regondi on the concertina, in such a style as to gain her loud ap- 
plause. The Misses Pyne sang Mendelssohn’s duet from the 
“Son and Stranger,” in their best style, and were warmly applauded. 
The concert concluded with Mr. W. Binfield’s arrangement of the 
overture to Oberon for two pianofortes, two harps, and two concer- 
tinas, and was played in a very artistic manner. The concert gave 
general satisfaction, and reflected great credit on all the artists 
concerned therein. 

Louis Sronr.—We are glad to hear that another Trio (the fifth) 
for piano, violin, and violoncello by this celebrated composer, will 
shortly be published by Wessel and Co., and we recommend it to 
the attention of the givers of classical chamber concerts. 

Haymarket TuHeatre.—Mr. Barry Sullivan, the young trage- 
dian, who has been so successful in the provinces and in Ireland, 
makes his first appearance to-night in Hamlet. Our Liverpool 
correspondent speaks in high terms of Mr. Karry Sullivan, and 
from what we learn from other quarters, we are led to anticipate 
the pleasure of seeing an actor of great ability—a pleasure but 
seldom allowed us. 

Lonpow Wepnespay Concerts.—Mr. Stammers has postponed 
his benefit from the 11th to the 18th instant, in consequence of 
his inability to procure some of the artists upon whom he reckoned 
for the former night. The programme, we understand, will be 
remarkable for novelty and variety. 

Reunion pes Arts.— Last Wednesday the eleventh soirée of 
this Society was held at 27, Queen Anne-street, when the rooms 
were overfilled with a fashionable company. The programme 
commenced with Beethoven’s Sonata in E flgt, for piano and 
violin, performed with great effect by Madame and Herr Goffrie, 
and, after a few songs, was followed by a new quintett composed 
by Mr. H. Leslie, tor piano, oboe, clarionet, French horn, and 
bassoon, and was most excellently played by Mr. Waley (one of 
our best amateur pianists), Messrs. Pollock, Boosé, Charles 
Harper and Mr. Snelling. This composition is very good and 
shows that Mr. Leslie understands how to employ the different in- 
struments, and also that he has carefully studied the works of the 
great masters; it is well written, and also very effective. Madlle. 
Magner sang with much taste a very pleasing new song by 
Henrion, and Madame Lemaire, Herr jBruckmann, and Mr. A. 
Irvin, received great applause for their songs and airs, The solos 


for piano by Herr Kloss, French horn by Mr, Charles Harper, and 





Mr. Snelling on the bassoon, were likewise very much applauded. 
The next and last soirée of the winter season will take place on 
Wednesday, February 11th. 

Miss Annie Romer.—It is with sincere regret we have to 
announce the death of this popular and promising young vocalist, 
who expired on Sunday last under the most painful circumstances, 
Our readers are aware that Miss Annie Romer was married about 
a twelvemonth since to Mr. William Brough, the eldest of the 
brothers of that name who have become so familiar by their bur- 
lesque writings, and retained her maiden name on the stage. 
About five weeks since she was confined, and recovering some- 
what rapidly, most unfortunately ventured out too soon and caught 
a severe cold, which carried her off in a few hours. Miss Annie 
Romer was a vocalist of no mean pretensions, and was a charming 
and lady-like actress. Our readers cannot have forgotten the 
impression she created in last year’s burlesque, when she played 
the Prince, and sang, in her own naive and unpretending manner, 
the parody on “ Old Nigger Joe.” She was a great favorite with 
her audiences in Liverpool, and was one of the principals in the 
late operatic company at the Surrey. She died at the early age of 
twenty-three, deeply lamented by all who knew her. 

Mr. Hanpet GEar.—This eminent prefessor of the vocal art 
commences a series of Soirées Musicales at his residence, 17, 
Saville Row, Regent-street, on Tuesday next. 

Tue Dearu or Riccr—The spirituel Fiorentino, in his last 
feuilleton in the Constitutionel, informs us that the report of the 
death of Frederigo Ricci is dissubstantiated. He lives and kicks. 
Neither has his brother Luigi gone to his last home. He lives and 
kicks. 

Ernst.—The success of the great violinist, honorary and pecu- 
niary, at his first concert at the Conservatoire of Paris, has influ- 
enced him to give second. 

M. Axexanper Bitter has announced a series of classical per- 
formances on the pianoforte at St. Martin’s Hall, to commence on 
Tuesday. 

Princess’s Tueatre.—Mr. Ransford has announced his an- 
nual concert and dramatic performance at this theatre for Mon- 
day, February 23rd, on which occasion will be performed King 
John, as acted before Her Majesty at Windsor Castle, to be 
followed by a concert and a farce. 

Sr. James’s.—This aristocratic place of amusement will open 
shortly under the management of Mr. Mitchell. Mdlle. Dejazet 
will play on the opening night, and Frederick Lemaitre, who is 
engaged for a series of performances, will appear soon after. 

Tue Countess pe Morretra entertained a party of distinguished 
friends at her mansion in Eaton Square, on Thursday evening ; on 
which occasion the services of The English Glee and Madrigal 
Union—Mrs. Endersohn, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
Francis, Mr. Land, and Mr. H. Phillips, were retained. 

Bricuton.—The English Glee and Madrigal Union gave two of 
their celebrated vocal performances at the Newburgh Rooms, on 
the 23rd and 24th ultimo, to large and fashionable audiences, who 
were so thoroughly satisfied that at the close they seemed loath to 
depart. ‘The Union has done much to restore a taste for classic 
English vocal music ; and their reputation is now so firmly esta- 
blished that we can add nothing toit. Miss M. Williams sang 
a new song entitled “The Slave-girl’s Love,” composed for her by 
Mr. Land, and was enthusiastically encored. We think it one of the 
sweetcst songs in our language.—Brighton Herald, 








Adbertisenents. 


Just published, 


HERBST BLAETTER, 


(PALLING LEAVES), new Valses for the Pianoforte, com- 
osed by ELIZABETH STEVENSON. Also, the favorite Polka, THE FAIRY 
Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


QUEEN, by the same Composer. 


WR. FERDINAND PRAEGER 


BESS to inform his Friends and Pupils that he has returned 
to town to resume his professional occupations, 
31, Milton-street, Dorset-square. 
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MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 


THE AMATEUR ORGANIST ; a Collection of soft and full 
Voluntar.es, arranged in Books, 3s. each, by EDWARD TRAVIS; the first six 
Books may be had in One Volume, elegantly bound, 18s. 

‘Mr. Trays, inhis Amateur Organist, has demonstrated an universal acquaint- 
ance with the best models, an excellent judgment in selecting, and extreme taste in 
the arrangement. The Collection is almost unequalled in richness and variety.”— 
Musical World, October 11th, 1851. 


T= AMATEUR INTERLUDIST. A Collection of 144 short 
Interludes, to play between the Verses of the Psalms, in One Book; price, 4s. ; 
by EDWARD TRAVIS and J. P. DYER 
HE AMATEUR PRELUDIST. A Collection of Preludes, 
: F... the Organ Stops carefully marked, in Books, price 4s, each; by EDWARD 
T VIS. 
N.B. A new edition of KELLER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 4s: 


NEW MUSIC FO& THE FLUTE, 
HE AMATEUR FLUTIST, a selection of the most favourite 
Airs, from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Flute, in sets, 
price ls. each, with an accompaniment (ad lib.) for the Pianoforte, 1s.; Second 
Violin, 6d. ; Violoncello, 6d, each, arranged by HENRY NICHOLSON, 
HE FLUTIST’S ALBUM, a selection of favourite Airs, Qua- 
drilles, Waltzes, &c., in sets, price 1s: each, with accompaniments, for same 
instruments as above, arranged by HENRY NICHOLSON, 
HE AMATEUR VIOLINIST, same Airs as above, in sets, 
1s; each, with accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 
HE VIOLINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, price 1s. each, with 
accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 
(HE CONCERTINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, One Shilling 
each, 
[HE AMATEUR CONCERTINIST, in sets, One Shilling 
each. 
N.B. A new Editionof FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, price 5s. Cata- 
ogues gratis, 
London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, and to be had of all Book 
and Musicsellers, 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





Just published, price 15s., 


M. D’ALBERT’S PRESENTATION ALBUM FOR 1852, 


‘ONTAINING a. great variety of new Waltzes, Quadrilles, 


\/ Polkas, &c.; and produced in a style to render it the most e.egant and attrac- 
tive musical prjze or present yet published, 


[ALBERTS EDINBURGH QUADRILLE, price 3s.—Just 
published, the third edition of this, the best Quadrille on Scotch airs ever 
written.—‘* M, D’ Albert has chosen airs that have not been hacknied, and has 
nevertheless produced the most inspiring quadrille on Scotch airs we have yet seen; 
as a right merry set it is unequalled.” Musical Review.—solos, 3s.; duets, 4s. ; 
full orchestra parts, 5s, 


DALBERT'S FAUST and DEW-DROP WALTZES, per- 


formed with enormous success by Coote’s band at Her Majesty’s State Ball, 
and since at all the great balls in London and the provinces. “These waltzes are 
periectly different in style, but each a gem of its kind.” Price 4s. solos and duets; 
full orchestral parts, 5s. 


pat BERT’S NEWEST POLKAS,—Just published, 
The Bloomer Mania Polka . coe ove ove 2s. 6d. 
The Kossuth Polka... , eve ove 
The Holstein Polka... ove . ° ese 
The Garland Polka... “ - ove o 
The Ladies’ Polka ove . one e 
L’Enfant Polka ... ove ove tee eee ere sone 5 
The above Polkas are beautifully illustrated by Brandard, and promise to exceed 
in popularity all the celebrated works of this highly popular composer; also to be 
had as duets and for full orchestra. 


M D’ALBERT’S POPULAR MUSIC.—New editions, beauti- 
© fully illustrated, of the following favourite Quadrilles, Waltzes, &«. :—The 
Cherbourg Quadrille, the Paris Quadrille on French airs, Edinburgh on Scotch airs, 
Grenada on Spanish airs, Naples on Neapolitan airs, each 3s, The Bride’s Polka, 3s. ; 
Garland Polka, 3s. ; Linnet Polka, 3s.; Coquette, Helena, and Bridal Polkas, each 3s. 
The Fairest of the Fair Waltz, 4s.; Star of the Night Waltz, 4s.; Margarita Waltz, 
4s,; Queen of the Ball, 4s,; and the celebrated Hungarian or ‘‘ New Schottisch,” 
2s, 6d. ‘The above are the gems of M. D’Aibert’s compositions.” 

The most favourite of the above works are also arranged by Mr. Tutton for a full 
military band. 


ERNST PAUVER’S PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


30. Caprice en forme de Tarantelle ... . 
Berceuse, Mélodie ... ov ove 
Nocturne... eee eee 
PENSEES FUGITIVES :— 

No, 1. Romance 

No. 2. Styrienne 
La Chasse, Capriccio oe 
Teguidille .. ow. 


At Schott and Co,’s, 89, 





St, James’s-street, 





KALOZDY’S LETTER TO HENRY DISTIN. 


‘ T)EAR SIR,—I have much pleasure in stating that the Hun- 
garian National Music, published by you, and performed by my Hungarian 
orchestra, viz, polkas, marches, quadrilles, waltzes, mazurkas, &c., are the only 
genuine copies published, being exactly as | have arranged them for, and as per- 
formed by, my Hungarian Band. ‘‘Joun Katozpy. 
The Bohemian Peasant Polka, 2s. 6d., Mazurka Heroique, 2s. 6d.; as periormed 
by Kalozdy’s Hungarian Orchestra, and arranged for Pianoforte and Cornet. Tllus- 
trated with ful'-length portraits of the pe:formers, post free from the Publisher, 
Henry Distin, 31, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, London. 


MR. CRIVELLI 


Re to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 
Editio: of the *‘ ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the form 
of a Grammatical System of Rulcs for the Cultivation ot the Voice, may be had at 
his residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Musicsellers. 

*,* Scon will be ready, the French and German Translation. 


NEW PIANOFORTE STUDIES, 


BY. LINDSAY SLOPER, complete, 8s.; in 2 books, each 
4s., are now published at 
Cramer, Beale and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


SILAS’S GRAND TRIO IN C MINOR, 


ND Solo, “AMARANTH,” to be played for the first time 
in public at Ella’s Winter Evening Concerts, on Thursday, the 12:h inst., is 
published at 











Cramer and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


BOOSEY AND CO,’S NcW PUBLICATIONS, 


Booser's VIOLIN JOURNAL.—250 of the newest Operas, 


Dances, and Songs, arranged expressly forthe Violin, by GUERNSEY, Price 
12s. in a handsume Vol., suitable for a present, or in 10 Nos., ls. 6d. each, 


OOSEY’S CORNOPEAN JOURNAL.—274 of the best 
Operas, Dances, and Songs, arranged expressly forthe Cornet a Piston by 
SCHNEIDER. Price 12s. in a handsome Vol., or 10 No3., 2s. each, 


OOSEY’S FLUTE JOURNAL.—250 of the best Operas 
Dances, and Songs, arranged expressly for the Flute by SCHELLER. Price 
12s, in a handsome Vol., or 10 Nos., ls. 6d. each. 
*%_* Each of the above works contains a different selection of Airs. 


HEAP EDITION of SONNAMBULA, Pianforte Svlo.— 


Boosey’s New Copyright Edition of the whole Opera, La Sonnambula, for the 
Pianoforte, beautifully engraved and printed, price 4s. in a wrapper, or 5s. in an 
elegant Vol., illuminated boards, gilt edges, &c., suitable for a present. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.—The following 

Operas are now ready, in a more perfect form than ever before published in 

any country, for Pianoforte and Voice, with English and Foreign Texts :—Son- 

nainbula, 12s. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Lucrezia Borgia, 16s.; Fidelio, 15s.; Don Juan, 
18s. ; Figaro, 16s.; Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d.; Il Barbiere, 16s.; Ernani, 15s, 


ORTRAITS of Handel, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn.— 
Messrs. Boosey have lately published three uniform and very handsome por- 
traits of the above great Masters, taken from the most esteemed subjects, and 
beautifully executed on stone by talented artists. These portraits are printed on 
fine boards (size, 25 in. by 20in.), price 6s. each, and form very handsome ornaments 
to a drawing-rooin. 
London: T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street. 











HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


A MOST miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering: 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-streets 
Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir,—At the age of 18 
my wife (who is now 61) caught a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever 
since that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly inflamed. Her 
egonies were distracting, and for months together she was deprived entirely of res 
and sleep. Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but without effect; 
her health suffsres severely, and the state of her legs was terrible. I had often 
read your Advertisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Ointment; and, 
as a last resource, after every other remedy had proved useless, she consented to 
do so. She commenced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in good 
health. Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, and her sleep sound and 
undisturbed. Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the last 
43 years, and contrast them with her present enjoyment of health, you would 
indeed feel delighted in having been the means of greatly alleviating the sufferings 
of a fellow creature. (Signed) 
Wititam GALrIN © 

The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following 
cases :— 
Bad Legs Coco-Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains  Elephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds_ Ulcers 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

toes and Sand- Cancers GlandularSwell- Sore-throats Yaws 

Flies ings Skin-diseases 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (uear Temple Bar,) London; and by all re+ 
spectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized W orld, in Pots 
and boxes, at Is.1}d., 2s. 9d,, 4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s., and 33s. each, There is a very con= 
siderable saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N. B.—Driections for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—On FRIDAY NEXT, FEB. 

13th, Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH. Vocalists~Mrs. Endersohn. Miss Amy Dolby, 

Miss Dolby, Miss Wlliams; Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Walker, Mr. Smythson, Mr. 

Novello, and Mr. Whitworth. ‘The orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, 

will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s. ; 

Reserved, 5s.; Central Area, numbered seats, 10s, 6d. each; at the Society’s office, 
6, in Exeter Hall. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 
N FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27th, 1852, Handel’s SAMSON. 


Being the Centenary performance of this Oratorio. Vocalists—Miss Birch, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Band and Chorus 
will consist of 800 performers, Conductor—Mr. Surman (Founder of the Exeter 
Hall Oratorios. The Subscription to the Society is—£1 1s, per annum, or for 
Reserved Seats, £2 2s. Subscribers join ng previous to the performance of Samson 
will be entitled to Four Tickets, or dating the Subscription from the commencement 
of the season, Six T ckets. Reserved-seat Subscribers ere presented annually by 
the Conductor with a splendid copy of an Oratorio or the London Psalmist. Only 
Office of the Society, 9, Exeter Hall. 











THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





MONS, ALEXANDRE BILLET 


BESS to announce that his ‘THIRD ANNUAL SERIES of 
SIX PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place 
at SI. MARTIN’s HALL, on Tuesdays, February the 10th and 24th, March the 
9th and 23rd, and April the 6th and 20h. In the course of which he will perform 
specimens of all the great pianoforte Pp s, including several never before per, 
formed in public. Select works from the following Masters will be produced: Bach 
Scarlatti, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Dussek, Steibelt, Pinto, 
Clementi, F. Field, Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Hummel, Cramer, Woelfl, Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, ’. Hiller, Chopin, Macfarren, W. S. Benne't, Stephen Heller, etc., etc., e'c, 

Tickets, for a Single Concert, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Subscription to Reserved 
Seats, One Guinea. To be had at the Hall. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


N R. SCIPION ROUSSELOT has the honour to announce that 
ib its SIX PERFORMANCES will be resumed on the alternate Wednesdays 
from March the 24th, and that in order to prevent the confusion which occured from 
the crowded state of the rooms at the last concert of last season, the Subscribers 
will have reserved places. Parties wishing to have the front seats are requested to 
make early application. Admission, transferable, Two Guineas; Professional Sub- 
scription, not transferable, One Guinea. To be had of Messrs. Rousselot and Co., 
66, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 











EXETER HALL:—WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


R. STAMMERS, Director of the London Wednesday Con- 
certs, begs leave to announce that his ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT will 
be held on Wik DNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 18 (not February 11, as previously 
advertised), when he will have the honour of presenting a grand combination of 
vocal and instrumental talent of the highest order, similar to those which gained 
for the previous concerts under his management such unparalleled populari’y, full 
particulars of which will be duly announced; and upon the same evening will be 
published the prospectus of a New Series of the London Wednesday Concerts, to be 
held on the evenings of the 3rd, 17th, and 3lst March, 2lst April, and 5th and 
19th May. 


THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, 


WILLIs'’S ROOMS, ST. JAMES'S.—SECOND SEASON, 
NDER the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty. —Mrs, 


Endersohn, Miss M. Williams Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, Mr, Fra cis, Mr. Land, 
and Mr. H. Phiilips, wiil give their LAST EVENING CONCERT of the present 
Series ot Glees, Madrigals, and Ancient Songs, &c., on MONDAY NiXT, FEB, 
9th. Commence at half-past Eight. Stalls, 6s.; Unreserved Seats, 3s. Tickets at 
Mr. Mitchell's, 83, Old Bond-street, and all the principal Musicsellers. 

E,. LAND, Hon. Sec., 5, Foley-place, Langham-place. 


MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT 


ESPECTFULLY announces that the SECOND and THIRD 

of his EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES of PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on 

TUESDAY EVENINGS, February 24th and March 16th. To commence at half- 

past eight. Triple Tickets, to admit three to any one Concert, One Guin-a; Single 

Tickets for one Concert, Half-a-Guinea; to be had of Mr. W. S. Bennett, 15, Ruasell- 
place, Fitzroy-square, and at the principal Music Warehouses. 


MR» AGUILAR’S 


HIRD and LAST SOIREE of PIANOFORTE MUSIC from 
the works of Beethoven will take place at the BEETHOVi.N ROOMS, 27, 
Queen Anne-street, on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, to commence at half-past 
Hight o’clock precisely, PRoGRaMME:—Sonata, Op. 22; Song; Sonata, Piano and 
Violoncello, Op. 5, No. 1; Song; Sonata, Up. 90;.Sonatina, Op. 79. Mr. Aguilar 
Will be assisted by Mrs. C, S. Wallack, Miss L. Baxter, and Hr Liitzen, Single 
Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Triple Tickets, 21s,; to be had of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton- 
street, and at all the principal Music Publishers’. 














BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, QUEEN ANN STREET. 


QUARTETT AND PIANOFORTE SOIREES, 


MN R. NEATE has the honor to announce that he will give SIX 
it SOIREES, at the above Rooms, on alternate Wednesdays, viz. : — February 18, 
March 3rd, 17th, and 3ist, April 14 and 28. The Quartetts on each evening will 
comprise one of each of the three great authors, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; 
and wi'l be executed by Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti. Mr. Neate 
pfoposes to periorm on each evening a concerted Pianoforte Piece, and a Solos 
selected from the best Classical Authors. To commence at Eight o’clock. Term, 
tor the Series, £1 10s. ; Terms for Three Soirées, £1 1s.; Terms for a Single Soirée, 
10s. 6d.. Applications for Subscriptions may be made at Mr. Neate’s Residence, 2, 
Chapel-street, Portland-place, and at the principal Music Shops. 





TWENTY POUNDS REWARD 


W ILL be paid to any person giving such information as shall 

lead to the Conviction of any Party infringing the Patent Right of W. B, 
Tilton and Company’s Method of Improving Violins and other Musical_Instruments, 
on application to J, H. Jolly, Esq., Solicitor, Stamford-street. 














BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


B. TILTON & CO.’S Improved Method of constructing 
* Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, and Double Basses. 

The principle involved is so scientifically correct, and its advantages so apparent, 
that even the most sceptical cannot fail to be convinced of its utility and importance; 
it causes the instrument to vibrate freely throughout, and insures brilliancy of tone, 
with great power. It is equally adapted to any Violin, Tenor, Violoncello or Double 
Bass, and does notin any way alter the appearance or interfere with the external 
arrangement of the instrument. 

The appointed Agent of the Patentee having granted license to several of the 
most respectable Musical Instrument Makers in London, Amateurs and the Pro- 
fession are respectfully informed that the Patented Improvement can now be apylied 
to Instruments. Every Instrument will contain a Ticket or Label numbered, and 
have the signature of the Patentee thereon. without which it will be fraudulent. 

The Patentee has de:ermin-d on taking i diate p lings against any 
Person infringing his Patent Right. 


75 PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD, COLLARD, &C, 


ALSO, THE 
NV AGNIFICENT 7 OCTAVE GRAND PIANOFORTE in 
I superb Ebony Case, by HERDING, from the GREAT EXHIBITION; a 
SPLENDID FINGER ORGAN, 2 PATENT PERCUSSION HARMONIUM, 12 
Stops, by ALEXANDRE, 2 SERAPHINES, &c. 
MR, KELLY, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AUCTIONEER, 

will, on WX DNESDAY NEXT, the 11th of February, at 12 for 1 o’clock, SUBMIT 
for SALE at 21, Old Bond-street, upwards of 75 Pianofortes by the most celebrated 
London makers, a Valuable Violoncello by Hill. together with a number of Wind 


and Stringed Instruments, 4 Concertinas by Wheatstone, Case, &c., and a quantity 
of Music. 
May be viewed after 2 o’clock on Monday, and on the day prior and morning o¢ 
Sale. Catalogues had at the Rooms, or of the Auctioneer, 8, High-street, Kensington 
N.B.—Mr. W. G. F. Beale will perform on the Instrument from the Exhibition 
on Tuesday, at 12 and 3 v’clock, and at 12 o’clock on Wednesday. 


RUST AND STAHL'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 











Our Village Loves (second edition) ove oo 


G. A. Macfarren. . 
H. Brinley Richards, ‘Tne Token (second elition) ... ove ovo bdo 2s. Od. 
S. Nelson. Blame me, Mother ove os oe bee ive 2s, Od. 
Geo. Barker. I cannot smile again, dear Mother ... eee ove 2s. Od. 
Alegander Lee. The Cheerful Melody (second edition) er ae 2s, Od. 
R. Anderson Kust. A Household Narrative (second edition) .., a 2s. Od. 
Frank Eames. Lovely Kate ox one ove ove on oes 2s, Od. 
Eugene Rolt, The First Born ... oe ove ove oe ove 2s. Od: 
R. F. Lowell. When the Heart is Yonng _... ove vee ene 2s. Od: 


London: Riist and Stahl, Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music Publishers, 
$20, Regent-street. Manufactory—New Cavendish-stree: (late Zeitter and Co.) 


THE LONDON PSALMIST, 


MUSIC BOOK and Psalm and Hymn Book bound together, 

upon a plan that will enable all musical persons to join in this valuable (but 
much neglected) portion of divine worship. The words selected for the use of the 
Church of England by the Rev. W. J. Hall, M.A., of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Music arranged for Four Voices with an Organ Accompaniment by. A. J. S. Moxley, 
Organist of St. Paul, Covent Garden, In cloth, 16s., or in Sixteen Parts, 1s. each. 
The first part: may be obtained by forwarding 12 postage stamps to the Inventor 
Mr. J. Surman, 9, Exeter Hall, London. 











Printed and Published for the Proprietor by M1icHarsL SAMUEL Mygrs, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road. Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeih, at the 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden,in the parish of St. 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. 
To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickeis, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers.-Saturday, February 7, 1852, 





